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H. C, POTTER, D. .D. 

ONE of the men who have shown an 
earnest activity not only in the 
field of their vocation, but also in move- 
ments that relate to community welfare, 
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Pennsylvania, and he is the third bishop 
of that name who has occupied a promi- 
nent and influential place in the Episco- 
pal Church. His recent proposition for 
the building of a cathedral to represent 
worthily that church in the United 
States, and which has found a cordial 
response in the minds of leading New 
Yorkers of all denominations, may be 
said to be in keeping with the spirit of 
the man. 

The engraving is a good likeness of 
Dr. Potter, and represents a fairly bal- 
anced temperament, with indications of 
superior vital powers. The organic de- 
velopment is marked in several particu- 
lars, in the crown, in the forehead, and 
in the temples. We should say, there- 
fore, that he is a man of spirit and aspir- 
ation, well-poised, and clear in his con- 
victions, of delicate taste, clear percep- 
tion, excellent and practical judgment, 
methodical and systematic, a good 
organizer, and a good talker. The face 
shows culture, and a bias toward dealing 
with people who are refined and of good 
quality, a high appreciation of the ele- 
ments that make character noble and 
dignified. He is by nature suave 
and dignified, and quick to recognize 
true gentility in others. We could not 
think of Dr. Potter’s descending to con- 
duct at all trivial or mean. Yet hé is 
not a stiff formalist, a respecter of cus- 
toms for mere custom’s sake. With 
such a conformation of the upper region 
of the head in combination with the side 
organs, he should be known for much 
independence of opinion and originality 
of views. His reverence is strong for 
the great, sacred, and true, and if there 
be associated with such reverence much 
delicacy of sentiment and breadth of 
view it is because of his large Ideality, 
Constructiveness, and extended practical 
experience. There is large Language, 
but not the language that is shown by 
mere wealth of words ; he talks fluently 
but for a purpose, and usually is less 
extended than the majority of writers, 
or talkers, in discussing a subject of im- 


portance. He is evidently quick in 
grasping the witty side of things, and 
enjoys a good joke, else the engraver 
has misled us by the lines he has put in 
the forehead. We can imagine Dr. 
Potter as a boy to have been bright and 
merry, catching the ludicrous features 
of life on the instant, and enjoying them 
keenly. The man of the church with 
his important and grave cares has much 
of the boy’s relish for the grotesque al- 
though he now views it from a higher 
plane, and understands its significance 
in connection with the moral life of 
men. 

Henry Codman Potter is a son of the 
late Alonzo Potter, third Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, and of whom, after along 
lapse of years, Mr. Robert Graham says, 
‘**T have never heard any one in his dio- 
cese speak otherwise than with admira- 
tion for his judgment and respect for his 
memory. He is credited with saying 
that he had thirty-six feet of sons ; and 
if all the other five male members of 
the family possessed as fair a share of 
physical and mental vigor as the Bishop 
of New York, the father of so stalwart 2 
body of men need not be ashamed to 
meet his enemy in the gate.” 

After an early training in business 
pursuits, young Potter studied for the 
ministry at the Episcopal Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va.; took deacon’s orders 
in 1857; was successively rector at 
Greensburg, Pa.; of St. John’s, Troy ; 
was Assistant Minister of Holy Trinity, 
Boston ; and, in 1868, was called to the 
rectorship of Grace Church, New York, 
succeeding the venerable Taylor, who 
had been so many years identified with 
the life of that well-known parish. For 
fifteen years Dr. Potter labored with 
great activity in this important field of 
pastoral duty, during which he infused 
a new spirit into the aristocratic mem- 
bers of Grace Church, and greatly en- 
larged the area of its parish work. Very 
few diocesan or general objects failed to 
receive some care or consideration from 
his congregation. Grace Chapel, Four- 
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teenth Street; Grace House by the Sea ; 


Grace Home for children ; and missions 
in German, French, and Italian attest the 
fact that Grace Church, occupying the 
dividing line between up and down 
town, has sought to do its duty to that 
vast native and foreign population mak- 
ing New York their home. 

Dr. Huntington, the present rector of 
the church, has followed up the work 
organized by Dr. Potter so broadly, and 
to-day Grace Church is recognized as a 
well-ordered, energetic and beneficent 
church, second only to Trinity Parish in 
the volume and steadiness of its mission- 
ary activity and general munificence. 

When the Diocesan Convention of 
1883 with asingular unanimity elected 
him to succeed his uncle in the bishop- 
ric, it was felt that New York had got 
what was wanted—not aman who had 
vegetated in Sleepy Hollow, but a man 
who was tolerant, vigorous, and awake 
to the changing problems of the times. 

As Alonzo Potter was the first bishop 
of the church to utter a stern word of 
warning respecting the dangers of in- 
temperance, it was fitting that his son 
should be among the first to organize 
the Church Temperance Society for stern 
battle against the foe, and he has been 
a prominent member of the executive 
committee of the society ever since its 
commencement. 

Here the independence of Dr. Potter 
has been signally shown, perhaps to the 
surprise of many of the conservative 
pillars” of the Episcopal Church. He 
has shown no narrow, half-hearted 
spirit, but earnestly and vigorously ad- 


dressed himself to the performance of 
his part in carrying on the Temperance 
work of the society as soon as he became 
a member. In one of his utterances on 
the nature of the church’s duty as a re- 
forming factor in the community he 
points to the Church of England as a 
fitting example of the American Church, 
thus : 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that 
nothing that has occurred during this 
century has done so much to restore to 
the Church of England the sympathy of 
the common people, and the friendship 
and respect of the multitudes who are 
not of her fold, as the organization and 
work of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society. Founded in no narrow 
spirit of intolerant proscription, it has 
welcomed men to its fellowship whether 
they were total abstainers or non-ab- 
stainers. It has been content to point 
men to the admitted evils of national in- 
temperance, and then to associate them 
in practical measures for their diminu- 
tion.” 

As Bishop, Dr. Potter evidently has 
made no change in his views of the 
character of the service that a minister 
occupying an influential place should 
render. If he as rector of Grace Church 
stimulated the minds of his parishioners 
toa zealous regard for the moral and 
material needs of the masses in New 
York, as bishop he shows even a wider 
view of the duty of churchmen, and in 
his Cathedral project evidently means 
to strengthen the hold of Episcopacy on 
our general population, and extend the 
scope of its ministrations, D. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND BYRON. 


YPES of character reappear in 
every generation, but at certain 
periods only do they culminate into 
prominence. We have the Shakespearian 
temperament in our own day, but it is 
not displayed in dramatic composition 
or, perhaps, even in literature at all, as 


the phrase ‘‘a Napoleon of finance” 1s 
common inthe commercial world, and 
never applied to a military leader. Who 
would think of using such a word in con- 
nection with Grant, Sheridan or Von 
Moltke ? 

It is temperament (using the word in a 
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psychological sense) that determines a 
man’s career. A writer may or may not 
have intellectual capacity, but if he is 
interested in influencing the opinions of 
others by words, he will turn to literature. 
If he cares for monetary power, or judi- 
cial, he will be led to choose business or 
law, independent of any real capacity. It 
is when the capacity, and the ambition, 
and the circumstances of [iis life, and the 
age are combined that we have a signifi- 
cant figure of greatness. And of these 
combinations perhaps capacity is, for a 
time, the less important. Fifty yearsago 
a reputation for literary talent was far 
easier acquired than now, and in this 
day, activity in trade passes current with 
most people for energy and financial 
acumen. 

When one compares the judgments 
upon Shakespeare, the diversity of hu- 
man criticism strongly appears. In Wil- 
liam Black’s ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare” 
there is a suggestion of the man that the 
author undoubtedly believed to be some- 
what near the truth. In many respects 
it corresponds with Grant White's esti- 
mate, who ascribes to the dramatist a 
dual nature, on one side excessively 
sympathetic and poetical, and on the 
other matter-of-fact and harsh. We 
have in Dickens a somewhat similar 
mixture of antagonism; the man and 
his work being seemingly of opposite 
nature. But I think in Dickens’ case 
this is only apparent. He outgrew a 
youthful sentimentality and acquired a 
business-like style of writing, and lived 
an artificial or theatrical life in general. 
All his life Dickens seems to have been 
a lover of amateur acting, and wrote and 
lived for effect. From all we can gather 
of Shakespeare, he despised his profes- 
sion, ignored it, and escaped from it as 
soon as possible. 

It depends very much upon a man’s 
bodily form what manner of life he leads. 
We do not know whether Shakespeare 
was tall or short, fat or slim, in good 
health or dyspeptic, and lacking infor- 
mation upon this point, all surmises as 


to the morality or immorality of his 
career are vain. If he did not himself 
compose the plays and poems ascribed 
to him, Bacon was assuredly not the au- 
thor. 

The two temperaments were wide 
asunder. A poet cares nothing for a 
fact asa fact. He merely uses it as an 
illustration of a moral truth. Shake- 
speare never stopped to inquire whether 
the toad could possibly bear a jewel in 
its head. Taking it as a current belief, 
he rises to a poetical attitude, using it as 
asimile. But Bacon would have inves- 
tigated the matter, and perhaps have 
met his death thus, instead of by the ex- 
periment of preserving fowls by stuffing 
their crops with snow which engrossed 
him later. 

The remarkable quality of Shake- 
speare’s work is felicity of expression. 
When he cares to exert himself be puts 
what he has to say into a form which 
not only shames the attempts of contem- 
poraries, but holds its power to this day. 
Ido not rate his knowledge of human 
nature as inferior to theirs, or even to 
that of modern writers; Thackeray, 
Hardy, even Black or Haggard, not to 
mention Tennyson or Browning. If 
Browning were able to express himself 
with half of Shakespeare’s brevity, he 
would out-rank any poet the world has 
known. 

Possibly Shakespeare was only an 
editor, using the materials on hand or 
working over the plays brought him by 
ambitious scribes. This might explain 
a certain obscurity of life, for a business 
man is of ali things secretive, while a 
litterateur must tell the world his trials 
and his disappointments. 

Lowell calls poetry an overheard so- 
liloquy, and Byron is the type of that 
order of mind as Shakespeare is of the 
other. It is common to speak of sucha 
man as weak, but there is nothing weak 
in yielding to a temperamental impulse. 
All poets have been gossips and babbles, 
from Homer down. If you can not dis- 
tinguish their real utterances from those 
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they put into the mouths of their 
characters, this is oftener the result of 
consummate art than of real reserve. He 
thinks you will understand and sympa- 
thize with him. The great Goethe was 
not above this self-expression. He made 
it the groundwork of almost of all his 
shorter poems. He said it was the basis 
of true occasional poetry. And Schiller, 
dearer to most Germans than his great 
associate, made himself their mouth- 
piece by opposing the despotism of a 
military order. 

Curiously enough, Shakespeare and 
Byron, and almost all the leading Eng- 
lish poets, are strongly conservative. 
They are on the side of the nobility and 
against radicals. Except. Shelley, we 
have not asingle first-class revolutionary 
poet. Now France and Italy, Russia 
and Poland, and even Spain and Ger- 
many have athousand. It is not that 
England is freer, or that the English de- 
spise poetry and art, and would as soon 
think of being influenced by what a 
writer should write, as to follow a fash- 
ion set by a mountebank or a beggar. 
Byron expresses this contempt for poets 
quite as strongly as though he had no 
aspirations for a seat on Parnassus. He 
wishes us distinctiy to understand that he 
hopes to escape the disgrace of winning 
fame by writing poetry by reason of be- 
ing a lord and an aristocrat. 

Something of this is shown by How- 
ells in his stories. Though he is a news- 
paper man and a magazine writer, he 
makes the indirect slurs, which he casts 
upon this class, a covering for an implied 
belief that he himself is superior to the 
failings of the class, and ought to be in- 
cluded in the ranks of the Napoleons 
of finance or law, or gentlemen of lei- 
sure, because he sees so plainly to what 
bare uses pencraft leads at last. 

The question is not unfrequently asked, 
to what would Shakespeare have applied 
himself if he had lived in thisday. All 
agree that dramatic literature would not 
have attracted him. Some have thought 
he would have become the managing 


editor of a great city daily. This re- 
quires ability, administrative as well as 
literary, it is a position entailing a 
great deal of ceaseless hard work, and I 
think Shakespeare was alazy man. Sup- 
posing him to have been mainly editor, 
compiler, I judge that he could have 
written all his plays in a year. Scat- 
tered through a dozen years this allowed 
him a good many months of loafing 
about. Grant was a tremendous loafer. 
So wus Thackeray. So are a good many 
other men of exceptional brain power. 
Descartes said he owed all his reputation 
in making discoveries to the possession 
of sufficient money, enabling him to lie 
a-bed all the forenoon and meditate. 
Edison invents in a comatose state of 
such intense abstraction that he forgets 
to eat. Your hard-working, time-en- 
grossed professors of colleges, editors of 
newspapers, business managers, don’t 
invent anything, write poems or dis- 
cover new relations. It is notin their 
temperament, but they have not the time. 
One thing is certain; there are no 
fixed laws. I mean that there is no law 
so absolute that it is not at some time 
abrogated in favor of another. Gravity 
is a tremendous power, but it lifts birds 
into the air and light and heat are its 
superiors. Reality is a terrible truth, 
but poetry shows its heavenly shining. 
Perhaps it does no harm to condemn 
poetry, and Shakespeare may have 
meant what he said when he describes 
art as the truest when most feigned, but 
I have no doubt he was talking for 
others and not for himself. It was as if 
he said: ‘‘There is room for one more 
idle man in the world, and I would like 
to be that id’e man. To do so safely, I 
must forget my personality and call no 
attention to myself.” This he did. But 
Byron had not a knowledge of this 
higher truth. He perceived dimly that 
literature gave a man distinction, if also 
a lord, and he worked hard, like any 
man of literary aspirations, having the 
literary organization and its ambitions. 
Cc, A. SHAW, 
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NOTABLE CHARACTERS OF THE DAY.—3. 


OHN W. MACKAY. The possession 

of wealth carries with it an aureola of 
power. Treat it as the moralist may, 
stamp it as ‘‘ filthy lucre,” call it a mere 
creature of selfishness and greed, yet 
money to the world at large will be an 
object of admiration and worship. It 
procures the thousand things that make 
for comfort, and the ten thousand things 
that caprice and appetite, luxury and 
pomp desire. It seems to the worldly 
wise as the sine qua non of happiness, 
the grand instrumentality that must 
secure one’s end whatsoever it be, if 
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JOHN W. MACKAY, 


employed with skill and freedom. The 
man of the world says, money is all 
powerful, the lever that moves society 
and makes subordinate even the noblest 
intellect. 

One who considers the uses to which 
money is applied, and the character of 
hundreds who hold it, might feel per- 
suaded that the worlding is right, but we 
are thankful to say that there is a grade 
of manhood that stands above the plane 
of money, and they who belong to that 


grade exemplify the dignity and strength 
of true men. 

It does not follow, however, that a 
rich man is necessarily a mean and sel- 
fish person. No. Society rejoices in the 
good fortune of possessing noble spirited, 
magnanimous souls to whom wealth is 
a blessing because they use it aright to 
bless others. 

One of the most extraordinary in- 
stances of fortune-making in the history 
of our country is that of John W. Mac- 
kay, who, from working as a hired 
laborer in the mines of California, rose to 
the possession of so many millions that 
he is one of the three or four richest men 
in the United States. 

His head and face are invested with 
the force and emphasis of a strong and 
positive character associated with a 
vigorous and powerful body. That mus- 
cular neck, with the peculiarly poised 
head, intimates pluck, audacity and de- 
termination. Strength is written all 
over the face. Weshould consider Mr. 
Mackay one of the last to cringe or 
knuckle to any man, and rather slow on 
any occasion to say, ‘‘By your leave, 
sir.” It may be that the possession of 
so many millions has added much stiff- 
ness to a naturally strong backbone. 
The head is a thoroughly practical busi- 
ness head; economy, mechanical skill, 
executiveness are striking elements in 
its organic composition. 

John W. Mackay isan Irishman, hav- 
ing been born in Dublin in November 
1835, but while a youth came to the 
United States and was for some time em- 
ployed by Webb, the ship-builder of New 
York. While the California gold fever 
raged throughout the East young Mac- 
kay finally yielded to the excitement; and 
in the autumn of 1852 we find him sailing 
around the Horn in one of Webb's 
vessels. 

On his arrival in California he went 
immediately to Sierra county, and com- 
menced placer mining on a small scale. 
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He worked hard and was able to accu- 
mulate a small sum above his expenses : 
His first really fortunate hit was made 
in the **Kentuck” mine. In 1863 he 
formed a business arrangement with J. 
M. Walker, of Virginia. The nextyear 
the partnership was enlarged by the ad- 
dition of Messrs. Flood and O’Brien, and 
all worked in harmony to good profit, 
for four years, when Mr. Walker with- 
drew and his place was taken by Mr. 
James C. Fair. 

On the 25th of November he married 
the daughter of Col. Hungerford. Mrs. 
Mackay has resided several years in 
Europe, where her children are being 
educated. Mr. Mackay hasa permanent 
home in Virginia city, Nevada, and 
crosses to Europe two or three times a 
year to see his family. Personally he is 
a man of herculean form and strength. 

in August 1883 Mr. Mackay accepted 
the Presidency of the Postal Telegraph 
Co., whose object was to rival the 
Western Union, and later he and Mr. 
Bennet of the Herald newspaper formed 
a company to lay a cable across tlie 
Atlantic, which is now in full operation. 
The competition made by this cable has 
greatly reduced the prices for cablegrams 
and promoted international commerce. 

THE Marquis OF LANSPOWNE. A 
large, globular head appears to be that of 
the present Governor-General of Canada. 
The organization, intellectually, we 
should take to be of the reflective type, 
whils the emotive faculties are active aud 
strong. Heis aman of very positive opin 
ion, conservative and guarded, excitable, 
perhaps, yet not without a good degree 
of dignity and self-appreciation. He 
likes place and admiration, believes in 
class distinctions and class privileges, 
yet has his own views concerning men 
and measures. That nose is astrong one, 
and if backed with large Firmness, Com- 
bativeness and Acquisitiveness he is not 
the man to yield ground on apy ques- 
tion without a hard struggle. He is 
more a thinker than a talker ; probably 
reserved and distant toward strangers, 


but among his familiars sympathetic, 
cordial and confidential. The nervous 
element seems to be much more marked 
in his composition than the vital, and 
that condition may be a source of more 
or less disturbance in his life. 

Like many of the British nobility 
Lord Lansdowne is heavily burdened 
with names, for he is designated in full 





LANSDOWN2. 


thus: Henry Charles Keith Petty Fitz- 
Maurice, Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
was born in 1845 and educated at Ox- 
ford. He succeeded his father to the 
Marquisate in 1866. In 1869 he was 
married to Lady Maud Evelyn Hamil- 
ton, youngest daughter of the first duke 
of Abercorn. The Marquis of Lans- 
downe has an illustrious lineage, trac- 
ing his origin through the Earls of Kerry 
to Walter Fitz-Otho, Castellan of Wiud- 
sor in the eleventh century. His grand- 
father was an enlightened statesman and 
eloquent public speaker, and was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council. His father was a 
Lord of the Treasury and Under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, and he 
naturally, therefore, is no stranger to 
public life. After the retirement of the 
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Marquis of Lorne he was appointed 
Governor-General of Canada, and inau- 
gurated October 22, 1883. 

Frances Hopason BurRNEeTT. The 
well-known author who next claims 
attention has a clearly cut face, with the 
expression of sharpness, readiness and 
spirit. She has, we should infer, much 
of her father in the inteliectual cast of 
her mind, a disposition to inquire and 
observe for herself and to form her own 
opinions independently. The head ap- 
pears to be large, and well-developed in 
the crown and back part, giving her 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


more than ordinary powers as a woman, 
on the side of individual effort and as- 
piration, and also imparting strong 
social feelings. 

In personal appearance Mrs. Burnett 
is decidedly of the English type, being of 
light complexion, with gray eyes and a 
tendency to plumpness. The vital 
organism is excellent, giving health and 
ample support to the sprightly and 
susceptible mental faculties. 

From a sketch that appeared not long 
ago in the Southern Woman’s World, 


the following particulars of her career 
were obtained. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett was born 
in the manufacturing city of Manches- 
ter, England, about the year 1848. Her 
father died when she was a child, leav- 
ing but little for the support of the 
widowed mother and five children—so 
that her early years were marked by 
poverty and want. Soon after the death 
of her father, her mother came to this 
country and settled in Tennessee. 

Frances developed a passion for books 
at an early age and was a dreamer from 
early girlhood. For a long time she 
had to be kept entirely from books, and 
under the spur of this punishment, she 
created romances of her own. When 
yet a mere girl she used to write fictional 
sketches of a very precocious nature. 

The first story she wrote with a view to 
publication was ‘‘ sketched out in Eng- 
land,” but completed in her Tennessee 
home. She was teaching at the time, 
and as most of her pay was received in 
the shape of vegetables, flour, bacon, 
etc., she found it difficult to buy the 
postage stamps necessary in forwarding 
her manuscript to a publisher. But by 
picking a lot of blackberries early one 
morning and carrying them to market, 
she obtained sufficient money to buy the 
stamps, and the story was sent to 
Ballou’s Magazine. The editor replied 
that he would publish the story but not 
pay for it. The independent little woman 
thought if it was worth publishing it 
was worth paying for, and so she had it 
returned. It was next sent to Godey’s 
Lady's Book, which at once accepted it. 
From this magazine,, Frances Hodgson 
received her first remuneration for 
literary work. 

After her first stories had found a 
place in a magazine, other publishers, 
Ballou’s, Peterson's, Harper's, Scrib- 
ner’s and The Century magazine: 
took and paid for her literary work. 
“Dolly” was the first to appear in 
book form, it having been issued as a 
serial in the Ladies’ Friend, in 1872. 
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Mr. Charles J. Peterson, of Philadel- 
phia, was the first publisher to encourage 
Mrs. Burnett in her literary aspirations. 
To him, more than to any other, she 
attributes her early success, and possibly, 
without his timely aid, she might have 
given up literature altogether. For sev- 
eral years she wrote for his magazine, 
and from time to time he would advance 
her pay without a single request from 
the modest author. “I know,” said 
Mr. Peterson, ‘‘that Mrs. Burnett will 
rapidly advance in popularity, and I 
may not be able to pay her such prices 
as she can command. When that time 
comes I want her to write for others, 
and not feel that she is under obligation 
tome. Iam more her friend than her 
publisher.” Mr. Peterson even ad- 
vanced money to Mrs. Burnett and her 
husband when they went to Europe a 
few years later toenable Mr. Burnett to 
complete his medical studies in Paris. 

In ‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,”” Mrs. Bur- 
nett made her “‘ hit.” It first appeared 
as a serial and then in book form, and 
wherever read, has been immensely popu- 
lar. The book contains more than many 
trivial readers see. The manner in 
which she uses the broken dialect of the 
miners shows her control over it, which, 
to say the least, is remarkable. The 
poor parson is a stronger character than 
he appears at a casual glance, and the 
same may be said of Anice, exclusive of 
the more powerful character. The de- 
cription of Laurie’s brutal assault upon 
Joan at the door of the cottage on the 
Knoll Road, while the rain was dripping 
piteously down, is a strong one—and 
pretty—very pretty, indeed, and artistic 
is the garden scene on the last page, 
where she rested her face on her arms, 
leaning against the tree, while her ‘‘ hand 
clung among the ivy leaves and crushed 
them.” The character of ‘‘owd” Sammy 
Craddock gives to thestory its just 
amount of pleasant relief in the line of 
quaint and picturesque humor. 

Mrs. Burnett has a pleasant home in 
Washington, where she ard her hus- 


band have resided since their return 
from Europe several years ago. Dr. | 
Burnett has a position in one of the 
Hospitals as opthalmic surgeon while 
Mrs. Burnett industriously plies her pen 
in order to keep up with her many 
magazine engagements. 

Cuinton B. Fisk. There are thou- 
sands of people who rejoice in the belief 
that the cause of Temperance reform is 
gaining in some of our states, end when 
aconvention is held by Prohibitionists 
and measures of a political bearing are 
instituted, it would appear that their in- 
fluence is growing in public sentiment. 
At Syracuse, New York, a convention of 
Temperance men and women was held 





CLINTON B. FISK. 


not long since which, by its large at- 
tendance and the distinguished charac- 
ter of many of its participants, com- 
manded the respect of the community at 
large. People who “drink” are begin- 
ning to realize that the Temperance 
movement has become a power in 
the land, and the old political parties 
recognize the importance of its influence 
on the result of the election. Its co- 
operation or antagonism is no longer a 
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matter of indifference to Republican or 
Democrat, for with its favor one of these 
parties may be sure of success at the 
ballot box. 

In New Jersey the Temperance people 
have voiced their opinion of the state of 
society over there by holding a formal 
meeting and nominating candidates for 
state offices, Clinton B. Fisk being 
named for the governorship. This gen- 
tleman is well-known for his interest in 
moral, educational and church progress, 
and would be as likely, we think, as al- 
most any other man of the reformatory 
type to be successful in asharp political 
contest. 

As the portrait shows he is well- 
balanced, a fine physique furnishing 
ample support to thelarge brain. The 
expression is kind, the features formed 
on that liberal plan that indicates the man 
of broad views and generous motives. 
He has the intellect for management and 
oversight ; can understand and master 
the details of business that is conducted 
on a large scale. He is a natural 
superintendent where men and affairs 
are to be controlled and made co-oper- 
ative for the securing of a given end. 
He would make a good governor with- 
out doubt. 

Clinton B. Fisk was born at York, 
Livingston county, N. Y. In his early 
childhood his father emigrated to Michi- 


gan. He studied closely, paying in part 
his own expenses during his preparatory 
course, to enter the University of 
Michigan, but bad health forced him 
from his studies into commercial pur- 
suits. After a successful career as mer- 
chant, miller and banker in Michigan, he 
removed to St. Louis in 1859. Early in 
the late war he was appointed Colonel 
of the Thirty-second Missouri Infantry 
in the Union army and served with much 
fidelity; was promoted to Brigadier- 
General in 1862; and in 1865 to Brevet 
Major-General of Volunteers. After the 
end of the war he was given the place of 
Assistant Commissioner under General 
Howard in the management of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

Gen. Fisk is President of the Board of 
Trustees of Fisk University, for colored 
students, at Nashville, a trustee of 
Dickinson College, Penn., of Drew 
Theological Seminary, also of other in- 
stitutions, including the American Mis- 
sionary Association ; he is alsoa member 
of the Book Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and has done that 
Church conspicuous service in his work 
toward the reunion of the Northern and 
Southern branches. As a speaker he is 
one of the happiest for a general audi- 
ence, being animated and humorous. 

EDITOR. 





MATHEMATICS IN DELINEATING CHARACTER, 


HAVE frequently endeavored to 
find a system of calculation adapted 

to the more ready delineation of charac- 
ter from the size of organs, as marked 
on charts, and by classing of groups, of 
whichI send explanations that can be eas- 
ily comprehended by those who have but 
little knowledge of the science of Phre- 
nology. By adding together the groups 
which have a similar tendency three 
great divisions are formed, the Restrain- 
ing, the Selfish, and the Subservient ; 
the Restraining group contains the Moral 


sentiments, and the Rational and Per- 
fective organs; the Selfish group contains 
the Domestic and Selfish propensities, 
and the Selfish sentimenis; and the 
Subservient group consists of the Ob- 
serving, Literary and Continuing facul- 
ties; Firmness and Continuity, however, 
situated in the same regions as the domes- 
tic propensities and selfish sentiments, 
properly belong neither to one nor the 
other, so I have added them to the Sub- 
servient group (the function of Firmness 
being to sustain, and that of Continuity 
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to continue the action of other faculties), 
which equalizes the three groups, each 
containing fourteen organs. 

The character will be balanced be- 
tween the Selfish and Restraining 
groups, the Subservient acting under or 
serving the predominant. 

The scale of faculties in marking 
charts ranges from 1 to7. The maxi- 
mum indice is 7. 

Taking 7 as the indice of each faculty, 
we find that the sum of the whole num- 
ber of faculties multiplied by_the maxi- 
mum indice gives 294, the temperaments 
21, and the qualifications 21, the total 
being 336, the highest possible develop- 
ment. 

Having found the larger of the two 
groups we next proceed to find the larg- 
est of the divisional groups of which it 
is composed ; this is done by adding up 
the indices of each divisional group by 
itself and dividirg the sum by the num- 
ber of organs in the group, which will 
give the average. The divisional group 
with the test average will be the 
leading division in the greater group, 
the largest organ in the division will be 
the leading organ in that division and 
the leading organ of the group. For 
instance, if the Restraining group is the 
largest and the Moral faculties show the 
greatest average and Conscientiousness 
is the largest organ in the Moral facul- 
ties, then the ~uling sentiment of the 


mind is justice, and the desire to act 
justly is the leading, trait of character. 

If we wish to ascertain how far the 
whole man has developed, or should de- 
velop, this is the formula: As the maxi- 
mum indice of the head is to the sum of 
the maximum indices of the ,;Organs, 
Temperaments and Qualifications, so is 
the indice of the head (as marked on the 
chart for delineation) to the Harmonious 
development of the whole man. Or 
otherwise, supposing the marked chart 
to show the number of head to be 6.— 

Then as 7: 886: :6: 288. 288 would be 
the harmonious development for a number 
six head. 

If the sum total of the markings on the 
chart is less than the number obtained 
by the above formula, ét indicates that 
the mind has not been sufficiently de- 
veloped; if, on the other hand, the chart 
markings arein excess of the harmo- 
nious number, it shows considerable de- 
velopment of the mind. 

If we \ish to find how far each divis- 
ional group coincides with a harmonious 
development, this is the formula: Sub- 
tract the sum of each divisional group 
in succession from the harmonious sum 
of that divisional group, the difference 
will show the excess or deficiency of 
each group. Then divide the difference 
by the number of organs in the group, 
and it will give the average excess or 
deficiency. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS AND QUALIFICATIONS. 


‘The sum of the indices of the Temperaments is 21. 


Motive. Vital. Mertal. 


The sum of the Qualifications is 21. 
Organic Quality. Activity. Excitability. 


. 83 Temperaments < 7 = 21. 


3X7=21. 


If the sum of the temperaments is greater than the qualifications, it indicates 
that the individual is not manifesting his full powers. On the other hand, if the 
sum of the qualifications is greater than the sum of the temperaments, it indicates 
that there is too great a strain on the mind, and that the body is suffering by it, 
and the power manifested will be greater than we have any right to expect. 

I here give at length the ideal standard, the indice throughout being 7. 


NUMBER OF HEAD 7. 


Temperaments { Motive. Vital. 


Mental. } 
Qualifications { Organic Quality. Excitability. 


‘ 8 TemperamentsX7=21 
Activity. } 3x7=21 
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f Domestic {(Amativeness. gg ae Paternal Love. } 5X<7=85 | 
Propensities. { Friendship. Inhabitiveness. s — 
Selfish Selfish § (Vitativeness. Combativeness. Destructive- )} 

{ { ness. Alimentiveness. Secretiveness. |} 7X7=49 }98 
Group. Propensities. { Cautiousness. Acquisitiveness. a | 


Selfish ( 





Approbativeness. Self-Esteem. 2x7=14 | 





| Sentiments. ( ?, J 
Moral (Conscientiousness. Hope. Spirituality.) aaa) 
( Organs. { Veneration. Benevolence. 5 5x7=85 
Restraining Perfective  Ideality. Constructiveness. Sublimity.) - 7=35 e 
Grou Organs. { Imitation. Mirthfulness. 5 rah 8 - 
p- 
Rational (Causality. Comparison. Human Nature.) ie 
Organs. { Agreeableness. 5 4xT= | 
: Individuality. Form. Size. Weight. ~ 
Observing. { Color. Order. Calculation. Locality. | 8x7=56 | 
Subservient | 
4 Literary. } Time. Tune. Language. Eventuality: { 4x<7=28 $98 
Group. } 
| 
Continuing, { Firmness. Continuity. } SX<T=16 | 


Maximum total............ 336 


To show how the foregoing rules are applied to the delineation of character, I 
will give as an illustration the following chart marked from life : 


Motive 5 H > ; Organic Qual. 5 
Temperaments. ...... } Vital of ccosoveeesooee Qualifications.............. 2 Activity 43 
Mental 5: (Excitability 5 
f Amativeness Conjugality 6 
Domestic Propensities...... / Paternal Love Friendship. 54 
| Inhabitiveness Continuity. 5 
APPROXIMATE SIZE OF BRAIN NUMBER 6. 
{ Vitativeneés 5 Combativeness 4 
Selfish Propensities......... 4 Destructiveness Acquisitiveness 5 
| Secretiveness Cautiousness 5} 
. { Self Esteem 4% Firmness 5 
Selfish Sentiments........... ) Approbativeness sf 


Conscientiousness 5} Hope 5: 
i 


Moral and Religious Sentiments... ; Spirituality 5; Veneration 5 
Benevolence 5 


(Constructiveness 6 Ideality 6 Sublimity 54 


Self Perfecting Group... 4 fmitation 6 Mirthfulness 5} 

* : Individuality 5 Form Size 5s Weight 5 
Observing Faculties..............++.- ‘color 5} Order Calculation 5 Locality 54 
Literary Faculties................ {Time 5} Tune 5} Language 5 Eventuality 5 


Reflective Faculties ; Causality 6 Comparison 5 Human Nature 5$ Agreeableness 6 





18 


‘ 
‘ 
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AGE 35 TO 37 YEARS. 
ist. Above or below proper standard for fully using the powers healthfully. 
Vit. Mot. Ment. 


TeMPaPOMCMAD, ...000000cc0ccccncerserseeceserevovosovecevenesecssccsocccces ccsvesoesenes 5 + 54 + 5} = 16 
‘Qualifications...........-.000 sesssesessessscsesscccsessesescessesesssersecsssesseesezes 5 + 43 +5 = 143 
Working under .............0000+ 1} 


HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 
As 7: 336 :: 6 umber of head : 288. 


ACTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 




















CEDORIIIANG ose ceinsesccvcssccsesscoceses s cecesesssesed +6+54+54+54 = 28 
Selfish Group....... ~ Selfish Propensities * nhac 
( and Sentiments. ........... 5+43+53+53+45+5+45}+54+43 =46 
De * WIR anc oveh=stieninsusstsbndiesaninct 74 
oe GR iitine voncecacocccveuiapencion 5b+ 5b + 5F $+53+53=27 
Restraining Group.............+++ S PetBON GO oo oases eciccdessshdieces 6+6+53+46+54— oo 
Cri sa ia sncinnsctndvatesiadcainenbe 6+5$+54+6= 93 
Restraining total............... cssseeseeees 793 
Observing.......... he bbsintis PP: PAD Fe =42 
Subservient Group.........ssseeees § MR cquaseccsevesoscecuscccuaueeseeba +534-5$+ ca 
| SEEING SITS Se t15=10 
a  Relerrvarerere teaeerieee 723 
1st Restraining Group 
ae inset crcesstnceqetineccnisnceetansenscesennvessiintesenstess 7 
Subservient Group -" 
Temperaments............. 
GOR a oi oc sceneectissngtbopoonesscesncatnnncusebarmenintpheunbpecsss 143 
Actual Development 
Harmonious Development.................cccciscessssscserccesecesess 288 
Banh TTC 5 ivccescis cc sscucccesesidsaceashdocssoterecesetes - 2574 
ERIRNG nice vvssnks $id wiki dacked jones 313 
AVERAGE OF DIVISIONAL GROUPS TO DETECT THE MORE POWERFUL. 
TOTALS. 
Ab TION, «. «0 can0asien sq sesntntinvesadiconsersuntichieeiens one organs =5.6 
2d Selfish Propen. and Sub.. sbecsesesosecssss's ok =6.1 
SG BROUNE OE TRON NOU... incscciccccdbcccceses 0's veccdis o25 *: see 
4th Perfective : ‘c os 
5th Observing : “s =e 
> err = +0 seseeee Qe “= 5.1845 
Feb TRetbamal 2. ....c0i00 ccececcesees nos : « oie 
BR CBee vttcivecanadornaphicneseesecneesessianpinnan 10+2 <« wah 
GROUPS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO POWER. 
Bed Prat lhne ....ccccserccccsivesascazesscccccasssees ease senovseceonséuecevscneseeoes 5.8 
SO II noi cccnceics1asdiGpeainnsssantiqneeriemnseisins 4908 5.75 
Sd  Domeate........cccccsccsocessissnccccscccccsessesccccsccvoscccesevesesecsscsees 5.6 
GRA TROT IOGB. 5 0.05 sscsciccscsceccstocsccncccccon eostcecesduccsssdecsacses cou sonssed 5.55 
Sth Observing..........c.ccceso. cescccccscrecees cecssccscavecesees soseessscssvees 5.25 
i, FI cin sccrcccsnesinsnamectinesc<onecossapsesscngstnnadnejeevdablinabeess 5.1845 
Tth Selfish Propen. and Sub ..............ccccccccsssccessescocsee cosessesees 5.1 
Sth Continuing. ............ccccce seccorccvcccccccvcceececsovercsececesesssseoceesees 5.0 
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DOMestic....coccercessescorrrscsscoreees os ove 6 x 5 = 80 
Selfish es and nei ISN 6 x 9 = 54 
Moral... ‘ 6 x 5 == 30 
NII ack? SE Getaassdisschesicces senves 6 x 5 = 80 
+ eta pinait gubdiliniberageeedeonshy gens . : x : = . 
MROTETY....200. oo ceocscsssceeee » ocrrcesecees x = 
PIII. 6 cntoistisindssctesioueecs onqee; tee 6 = 4 = 24 
Continuing. piscatvanenatebeogsusetes esctencones 6 x 2 = 12 
Harmonious. Actual. Difference. 
Rs cacececoesnspevcseccnneeccocoucnsges . 30 — 28 = 2 
Tl cctientitans. sinenpertainnsateveictessniventts 80 _ 273 = 23 
nae o.cdetecerpeess.0.0 ecccvesceeses ne 80 —_ 29 = 1 
SEU icxctherwtjacesions 00 seennsesnnnsane 48 _— 42 ~ 6 
ae Riliindadhtn ¢ #09. 99 eeaetee epesediane 24 _ 203 = a 
MIE ovcccocnascey o's docsccncsontsnseseceseee 24 _ 20 = 
ane sphiiiigethin & 2 -eesehin epeimiiiamainie 12 = 10 = 2 
Selfish Sentiments and Propensities. is 54 _ 46 = 8 
AVERAGE DEFICIENCIES OF GROUPS. 
Deficiency. Number of Organs. 
2 = 5 = A 
2} + 5 = 45 
1 + 5 = 2 
6 + 8 = 75 
1 a 4 = -25 
84 + 4 = -8125 
RA cccasssnvsn, seoteintnvenvesoessns 2 - 2 — 1.0 
Selfish Sentiments and Propensities. 8 + 9 = 9 
Groups arranged in the order of their deficiency : 
: 1st Selfish Propensities and Sentiments............ 9 
| gf ee 8125 
8d ae sabeshuiestapeseeeqieorsieceeinetante + eesets 75 
4th Religious. . ponedsounses 0-7 congenhangatdvanse sii 
Gt II cincbliseshsessnutccmnessectescousemmmensinenatl 4 
SRE I 25 
FE, FE cccansnerscctiidtthbshoviansereseqes « esteee 2 
Largest Organs in Divisional Groups : 
Constructiveness 6 , 
Perfective ..... 4 Idealty 6 — Rational......... ee. $ 
Imitation 6 Agreeable 6 
. Form 5 
" Spirituality a : Si 
Religious...... ° Henevelancs Observing .... ~~ Bt 
Domestic............ { Conjugality 6 


DEFICIENCIES OR AMOUNTS BELOW HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENTS. 


Size of Head. Number of Organs. Harmoniousness. 




















Literary...... 4 fee af Selfish Sentiments and Propens.. } +r at 


Smallest organs in groups : 


- Sublimity 
Perfective......... Mirthfulness 
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ae i , 
. ‘aternal Love 4 . Comparison 5 
. Domestic......... , {Pace 5 Rational... } a Tees a 
Inhabitiveness 5 < 
Veneration 51 : 
Religious....... Hope Literary ...... Seay 5 
Conscientiousness nguage 5 
(Individuality 5 Selfish 
Observing ...... ~ Weight 5 Sentiments and Seenpatinenen id 
(Calculation 5 Propensities.... /¢!! #steem 4 








Selfish. 

No. % nainbeheainilinmnitiia sammede 73 

OF  Mieunateobnensneinetenctnied 7. 

OF Th cissssencpeteddaineinsenl 71 

©  Dicstatsvesmnnniieas .69 

«8 Odeamcnaibinsaestiea 78 

© a, cdcbicidieanibeeetia a 

© Bai sskucieetsteieoneds 


Hobart, Tasmania. 


These give the three great groups as found in seven charts marked from life 
for delineation ; to show there is considerable variation from the ideal standard. 


Restraining. Subservient. 
81} 724 
80 7 
7 68 
7 73 
81 81 
73 75. 
77 


JOHN J. SHERIDAN, 





CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS FOR SORROWING HEARTS. 


N many homes, the merrymaking 
and festivity of the holiday season 
touches with a jar heartstrings siill 
vibrating with the keen pain of recent 
and heavy bereavement. There are 
those whose eyes are moist with 
tears, whose hearts are swelling with 
sad, sweet memories, as they con- 
template the vacant seat at the fireside, 
and listen vainly for the cherry, loving 
greeting of a dear voice which never 
before failed to’add to Christmas cheer. 
My message to such is the one which 
stills my own grieving, and shames re- 
bellious thoughts—the blessed assurances 
thatthose dear ones who no longer 
walk with us the paths of earth, will, 
this precious Christmas-tide, be partakers 
of joys illimitable; will have part in 
the grand Alleluia chorus with which 
the angels celebrate the Nativity. Their 
voices will swell with a fulness of har— 
mony and rapture never dreamed of on 
earth. The care, the grief, the pain, 
which forever put minor strains and 


unwilling discords into the highest an- 
thems of praise which the children of 
earth can offer, mar not the glorious 
voices of those who “ walk in white” 
singing the “new song” of “blessing 
and honor, and glory and power, unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lord forever and ever.” 

Shall we not allow this symphony of 
Heaven to find a true rhythmic response 
in our hearts, sorely wounded though 
they be? Shall we not atleast be happy 
in knowing that they are happy? . And, 
further, shall not the consciousness that 
at some future day, we too, with them 
shall be ‘‘ forever with the Lord” soothe 
our hearts like balm from Gilead ? 

He who has exalted our dear ones to 
be with Him and has thus made them 
‘* most blessed forever,” has not left us 
comfortless, if we but open our hearts 
to the true source of comfort, while with 
our hands we bravely take up the ‘‘ next 
things”’ of love and duty. 

HELEN L. MANNING. 











° 
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PLEASANT WINTER QUARTERS. 


ERE, at the north, suggestions, 

and those not of the gentlest type 
either, are already being made by his 
advance guard of the near approach of 
winter. To many of us there is no al- 
ternative but to brave the rigors and 
dismal moods of that botsterous season, 
meanwhile endeavoring to summon the 


necessary resolution to ‘‘make the best 
of it.” 

Others, happily for them and for the 
needy ones where the flight ends, can 
hie away to sunnier climes, where 
they may laugh at the thought of the 
shivering fellow-mortals who are prison- 
ers in the ice-bound regions left far be- 





hind; possibly they may even feel some 
degree of compassion for the friends who 
are going about with blue noses, ting- 
ling ears, tearful eyes and chilblains. 
But the migratories are not likely to 
waste much time in sympathy while they 
are reveling in glories that transcend 
the northern summer-time by reason of 


MONTEREY. 


the added glories of gorgeously plum- 
aged birds, luxuriant foliage, and some- 
times mines of unmeasured wealth 
awaiting the developing genius of the 
featherless immigrants from the far- 
north. 

It is not to be wondered at that one 
should feel like spreading wings and 
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joining the southward flight of the birds 
(How long shall we need to wait for 
veritable wings to waft us about in 
peace and quietness instead of enduring 
the noise and discomforts of railways ?), 
when the north wind comes prowling 
around, wrenching the leaves from the 
trees, withering the flowers, browning 
the verdure, sending the currents of 
vegetative life to an unlerground sleep; 
chilled to the marrow, and with a 
creeping of the flesh that will tenaciously 
cling to the poor victim until June cries 
‘‘Knough, begone,” the owner of the 


ancient history, and containing matters 
of wide interest. 

Politically, Mexico is divided into 
twenty-seven States, one Federal Dis- 
trict and one territory. Many of the 
ideas embodied in the government of 
Mexico are copied from that of the 
United States. 

To the genius, enterprise, and capital 
of citizens of our own Republic, Mexico 
is indebted for the recent rapid develop- 
ment of her amazing mineral resources. 
Fortunately for all concerned, through 
the patriotic spirit, which is the central 








CITY OF MEXICO, 


currents of mortal life quakes at the 
thought of breasting the storms and 
winds which are in store and daily near- 
ing the explosive point. 

The southward flights lead to many 
interesting and pleasant lands. Among 
them, and by no means least of them, is 
Mexico. 

We are coming to be so vain-glorious 
over the greatness of our own land that 
it is a matter of surprise to many to 
learn that Mexico is a vast country, of 
wonderful resources, strongly allied to 


motive of the government of Mexico, all 
the elements of progress, ideas of utility, 
ant public-spirited endeavor are warmly 
and promptly seconded. 

The prosperity which seems to be near 
at hand for that land of historical ro- 
mance, the one-time home of the Monte- 
zumas, interests the capitalists of all na- 
tions. Enterprising merchants are lay- 
ing their plans to secure a share in 
that ‘‘good time a-coming” to Mexico. 

And so it chances that with the capi- 
talist and the merchant, the artist and the 
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naturalist, already singing the praises 
of Mexico, the tourist and winter-time 
migratories have turned their faces 
thitherward, and have reaped a grand 
harvest of pleasure, bric-a-brac, and de- 
lightful memory stores in sodoing. As 
those who have traversed the ways and 
by-ways return with words of praise the 
tide of pilgrimage increases, and not to 
have wintered in Mexico will soon mean 
as much as not to have seen the Yose- 
mite, the Bermudas, or Europe. 

The old route to Mexico by steamer 
from New Orleans to Vera Cruz, and 
thence by rail to the City of Mexico, had 
in it the disadvantages of a poor harbor 
at Vera Cruz, the menace of yellow 
fever in the city and the danger from 
the dreaded ‘‘ norther,” which will often 
reach such a stage of violence that all 
vessels must needs ‘‘ put to sea.” There 
are now, however, two overland routes 
which are much te be preferred to that 
by sea. One leads out from Laredo, 
Texas, the other from El Paso, , Texas; 
either of which is reached from St. 
Louis, Mo., via the Missouri Pacific 
Southwest System of Railroads. 

Going by the way of Laredo, the 
traveler crosses the Rio Grande, and 
after a comfortable and pleasing ride en- 
ters the most thriving city of Northern 
Mexico, Monterey, capital of the State of 
Nuevo Leon. One of the most celebrat- 
ed of the historical cities of the Republic, 
Monterey, is also one of the most’charm- 
ing. Lying in a picturesque valley be- 
tween lofty mountains, the approach is 
a panorama of delightful surprises to the 
artistic eye. 

Saltillo, capital of Coahuila, is the 
next point of interest. In contrast with 
Monterey, Saltillo hangs airily on the 
brow of a hill, surrounded by mountains 
of grand height. In Saltillo the tourist 
finds a typical Mexican town ; as yet the 
foreigners have not influenced the peo- 
ple to the adoption of American customs 
and English words. Only afew miles 
further south lies Buena Vista, where 
on the 23d of February, 1847, a small 


army of Americans repulsed a superior 
force of Mexicans. 

It was until recently necessary for the 
tourist to make 250 miles of his journey 
between Saltillo and the City of Mexico 
by ‘‘diligence,” but the gap in the rail- 
way accommodations is now closed. 

The completion of the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway brings the City of Mexico 
into direct communication with the 
United States. What a grand achieve- 
ment! These two great Republics di- 
rectly connected by this useful and long- 
needed commercial thoroughfare. The 
Mexican Central passes along the vast 
table lands of the Cordilleras, from 
which terraced slopes descend to the 
ocean on the east and west, beginning at 
El Paso, passing the old city of Chihua- 
hua, capital of Chihuahua, and reaching 
by easy grades the capital of the Repub- 
lic, the justly-famed City of ‘Mexico, the 
objective point of all the great trunk 
lines. 

Situated on the site of the ancient city 
of Tinochtitlan, nearly 7,500 feet above 
the sea level, in the basin of the ancient 
Lake Tezcuco, the City of Mexico holds 
her 240,000 inhabitants in comparative 
safety from the danger that often men- 
aces the grand capitals of great countries. 
The city is surrounded by mountains ; in 
the center is a grand square, f:om which 
all the principal streets radiate; the streets 
are broad, well-graded, well-paved, well- 
lighted, and clean. The houses are low 
in comparison with those of our cities, 
and are not imposing, with the excep- 
tion of the cathedral in the Plaza Major. 

The City of Mexico is a good point 
from which to make short tours. The 
scenery is in most part magnificent. 
Lofty mountains, broad table lands, and 
wide valleys, evoke in the breast of the 
beholder a deeper reverence for the 
Creator of such a wonderful domain. 

The curious, antiquated modes of life, 
the gaudy costumes, the lumbering dili- 
gences, the primitive methods of indus- 
try, the inexhaustible deposits of valu- 
able minerals, the commercial woods, 
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and varied flora will keep the true tour- 
ist in an unflagging state of interest. 
Chapultepec Castle, built on a mound 
of rock 200 feet high, lies two miles 
southwest of the city; this castle was 
captured by General Scott on the 12th of 
September, 1847; the capture of the city 
was effected on the following day. 
Mexican mines that have been worked 
for centuries seem tobe still as rich as 





America can be successfully grown there. 
Standing on one of the cathedral tow- 
ers and gazing over the green plains 
that surround the city and unite in the 
dim distance with mountains on every 
side, the eye instinctively stops its wan- 
derings a few moments as it encounters 
a picturesque hill which rises abruptly 
from the grassy level about a league dis- 
tant to the north. Nestled at its base 


CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC. 


at their first opening; with recent ap- 
pliances for testing ore, the fact has 
been established that within her borders 
are to be found twenty-eight commercial 
minerals. The production of silver alone 
had reached thesum of $4,200,000,000 
in 1870. The soil products are unequal- 
ed in quality and variety by any country 
of the same area. Every fruit, vege- 
table, and cereal known to England and 


and partly surrounding it, is a small 
town whose lofty domes and white 
houses glisten in the sun. This is the 
interesting suburb of Guadalupe where 
the famous treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go was signed February 2d, 1848, at the 
close of the war between the United 
States and Mexico. But the village is 
most remarkable for its cathedral and 
chapel. 
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Descending from the tower and tak- 
ing a stroll through the tropical gardens 
of the Plaza, ere one is aware, the pro- 


per car has arrived. Entering the one 
whose sign-board bears the word ‘‘ Gua- 
dalupe,” one may arrive at that interest- 
ing town in a ride of half an hour. As 
the car glides rapidly over one of the 
old Aztec causeways and along a beauti- 
ful road shaded by the graceful peru, or 
pepper tree, a communicative passenger 
may relate the following interesting leg- 
end : 

‘““Many years ago, a poor Indian 
named Juan Diego worked in the vicin- 





give him an account of the vision, and 
make known to him her desire. 

The Indian did as he was commanded, 
but the incredulous bishop ridiculed his 
statements. Determined to convince 
the bishop, the Virgin again appeared to 
Juan, and commanded him to gather 
flowers from the barren rocks of the hill- 
side, and take them tothe bishop. He 
accordingly plucked the most beautiful 
flowers from the rocks where they had 
grown instantaneously for the occasion, 
and filling his zarape—a kind of a shaw] 
—he took them as a testimony to the un- 
believing dignitary. He emptied them out 





TAJO DE NOCHISTONGO. 


ity of Guadalupe, and having occasion 
one day to cross over the hill just be 
hind the town, he was startled at the 
sudden appearance of a heavenly vision. 
Before him he saw a bright rainbow, in 
the middle of which was a beautiful 
woman encompassed by a white cloud. 
She declared herself to be the mother of 
God, and told the Indian that she desired 
a temple built on that spot, and promised 
aid and blessings to all believers who 
sought her protection. She also com- 
manded him to goto Zumarraga, who 
was at that time Bishop of Mexico, and 


before the bishop, who suddenly fell on 
his knees at the sight of a beautiful 
image of the Virgin that miraculously 
appeared painted on the inside of the 
zarape. He was convinced, and at 
once set to work to comply with the di- 
vine command, and the cathedral is the 
result.” 

The visitor generally takes a look at a 
small chapel erected over a mineral 
spring that bubbles up near the foot of 
the hill. There is also a wonderful leg- 
end attached to this spot. 

The skill and taste of the Mexicans in 
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the growta of flowers and shrubbery is 
seen to the best advantage in their ceme- 
tery just outside of the city. 

A short ride out from the city on the 
Mexican Central brings the traveler to 
the famous Tajo de Nochistongo, one 
of the oldest and: most celebrated pieces 
of engineering in this part of the Repub- 
lic. This Tajo, or cut, was commenced 
in 1607, as a huge tunnel through the 
mountains, designed to divert the sur- 
plus waters of Lake Zumpango, the 
chief and most dreaded feeder of Lake 
Texcoco, the body which at that time 
surrounded the City of Mexico, and 
whose waters were often so augmented 
as to cause dangerous and destructive 
floods in the capital. 

That the reader may better understand 
the reasons for this great work, it may 
be well to state that the Valley of Mexico, 
near the center and lowest point of 
which stands the capital, contains six 
lakes. Their aggregate area is about 
twenty-two square leagues, and Tex- 
coco, a lake without an outlet, being the 


o> 





lowest, received the overflow of the 
others, hence the frequent inundations 
of the city. 

Lake Zumpango was the highest and 
most easily drained, besides being the 
basin into which flowed some of the 
largest streams of the valley, and it was 
thought if its waters could be diverted, 
evaporation would keep the rest of the 
lakes at a safe level. Accordingly 1,500 
men were set to work, and within one 
year completed the tunnel, its total 
length being 21,650 feet. 

Many years later it was converted into 
a canal which varies in depth from 30 to 
160 feet, the width at the top being in 
proportion. Riding along the road 
built on the bank of the Tajo, the 
traveler involuntarily thinks of the mil- 
lions of tons of rock and dirt, loosened 
by primitive tools and carried upon the 
backs of poor Indians up those steep 
banks. The magnitude of the under- 
taking, and the muscle that was expend- 
ed here, must amaze the appreciative 
observer. A. E. 





DECEMBER. 


THE NORTH. 


Oh, drear December, 
That cometh on apace, 
With marrow-chills in every breath, 
And browning leaves, and flower death, 
And dread to those no longer young 
And those with nerves by ails unstrung ; 
Who shivering sit beside the hearth, 
And view, through windows closed, gray-man- 
tled earth 
And sigh, “ Oh, drear December, 
With storm-gloomed face.” 


Oh, wild December— 
That bringeth fiercest gales, 
From out the white-robed, ice-bound land, 
To strew with wrecks the South sea strand, 


To hide with down from their wide wings 
All bloom, and grass, and summer things; 
To make the beasts of wold and field 
Seek from that wrath a barring shield; 
Oh, fierce, oh, wild December, 
How cruel are thy gales ! 


Oh, loved December, 
Our wee ones welcome thee, 

When doors “ go to”’ and shutters close 
And house-pets on the hearth rug doze: 
And ruddy flames, and coals that glow, 
Send shadows dancing to and fro ; 
And nuts are cracked with joke and laugh, 
And sweet content the elders quaff, 

And say, “ Oh, loved December, 

—Thy evens speed joyfully.” 


THE SOUTH. 


Oh, bland December, 
A welcome waits on thee, 
For thou shalt sweet the woodland air 
With orange-bloom and fruit so fair 
And all the garden walks shall green 





With lily blades in satin sheen; 
And from their midst a host will raise 
Of snowy bloom for Easter praise, 
Welcome, oh, bland December. 
Glad welcomes wait on thee 
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Oh, gay December, 
When song birds hither fly, 
From northward summer-nesting-place, 
And bring their late-fledged broods to grace 
Our hills and every woodland dell, 


And mingle notes with those who dwell, 
Alway with us, throughout the year, 
Welcome, all singing pilgrims here. 
And welcome gay December, 
With milder sun and bluer sky. 


ALL THE WORLD. 


Oh, dear December, 
Remembrance thou dost wake 
Of him who once within a manger lay; 
Whose birth was herald of the joyful day 
When he would lift the waiting world 
From depths of sin that round it swirled. 


Thou bringest with thy stormy reign 
That crown of days—that day of gain, 
Oh, dear December, 
Dearer for His sake. 


MRS. A. ELMORE, 





CONCERNING MARGARET McKENSIE AND THE OTHERS INTERESTED. 


HERE is a ceriain book, quite out of 
fashion at the present day, which 
gives as answer to the first question con- 
tained in itthis: ‘The chief end of man is 
to glorify God and enjoy him forever,” 
and this statement has commonly been 
considered to include woman. But a 
writer in the September issue of the 
JOURNAL has access, apparently, to a 
later catechism, a sort of revised version, 
which reads something like this: ‘* The 
chief end of woman is to adorn her 


person and secure a husband.” 
If it were possible, or even probable, 


that the majority of women would 
achieve this result, it might be worth 
while to make the effort; but since, 
from the large excess of women in some 
parts of our country, many of them 
must necessarily lead single lives, it 
seems like misdirected energy for all 
women to shape their lives to one goal. 
Look back a few years at the condition 
of these surplus women, once called, 
not inaptly, “‘ the anxious and aimless.” 
Having grown up in the orthodox be- 
lief that marriage was their proper lot, 
and having missed that lot, they earned 
scanty wages at the few trades open to 
them, or drifted about from relative to 
relative, always dependent, and rarely 
welcome, except where sickness or over- 
work prevailed. That order of things 
has passed away, never to return. 
‘Woman has begun to realize that before 
she was created wife and mother, she 
was created an individual soul, with in- 


dividual opportunities and responsibili- 
ties, which may or may not include 
marriage ; and since this is uncertain, 
she sets herself bravely to making the 
most of her individual life. If she 
finds herself possessed of any special 
talent, she knows that God makes no 
mistakes, and since he has given the 
talent, she is under obligation to use it, 
and if its use leads her into new and 
strange paths, that need not alarm her. 
Only let her be quite sure that it is a 
genuine talent, and not dissatisfaction 
with the old ways or a desire to be singu- 
lar. But I submit that Margaret Mc- 
Kensie, pushing the carpenter’s plane, or 
Ruth Carlyle, with her hand on the 
lever, are more attractive than the ideal 
of Mrs. Anderson's fancy, fresh from her 
mirror and with all her ‘‘ maidenly arts” 
focussed on that possible husband. 
When women fully realize that mar- 
riage is not an essential or an obligation, 
that, single, they can lead pleasant, 
useful lives and even hope for Heaven 
at last, then a higher order of marriage 
will obtain. Women will not marry 
because they have been trained to it, or 
because society expects itof them, or 
because they can not take care of them- 
selves, but for far better reasons. The 
woman who is walking contentedly in 
some path of her own choosing, or per- 
haps, making, is not going to turn aside 
from it without a very genuine, un- 
selfish affection for the man who woos 
her ; so whether she says, yes, gladly, 
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or no, kindly, it will be well for all con- 
cerned. The husband of such a woman 
will never wake up to the knowledge 
that he was taken as a last resort. The 
writer once heard a very suggestive 
remark on this topic. A circle of rela- 
tives were discussing, with the amiable 
frankness peculiar to relatives, an absent 
and inefficient member of the clan, 
when the grandmother said, earnestly, 
‘“‘I do wish some good man would 
marry Jane, for she'll never be fit 
for anything else.” Whether this 
view of the case was wholly fair to 
the ‘‘good man,” I leave others to 
decide. 

Mrs. Anderson deprecates the assump- 
tion by women of duties ‘‘ belonging to 
another order of talents.” Simply 
quoting Charles Sumner’s grand utter- 
ance, ‘‘ What right has one mortal to 
limit the sphere of another?’ I would 


ask Mrs. Anderson how she separates 
these different orders of talents. On 
the ground of physical strength? Set- 
ting aside those engaged wholly in brain 


work, there yet remains a great army 
who expend little physical strength in 
their daily labor, as salesmen, draughts- 
men, watchmakers, engravers, etc: On 
the ground of mental power? Compare 
the brain force required by truckmen, 
bartenders and street laborers with that 
daily exercised by the average school 
teacher. Perhaps it is on the ground of 
fitness ; but that ground is hardly tena- 
bie while there exist men milliners, 
dress-makers and cooks. In fact the 
dividing lines seem more imaginary 
than real, and men, so far as they are 
at liberty to choose, generally select 
work suited to their individual powers ; 
and that is all that women ask the privi- 
lege of doing. 

As regards the value of their work it 
is an indisputable fact that women are 
doing satisfactorily many kinds of work 
once delegated to men, and the writer 
has personal knowledge of more than 
one important public office, where men 
have been superseded by women be- 


cause of the greater efficiency and 
reliability of the latter. 

But to quote again from Mrs. Ander- 
son. ‘‘There is no study more impor- 
tant to feminine interests than the 
exhaustless resources of the toilet.” We 
might go back to an older and higher 
authority who said, ‘‘Take no thought 
for your body what ye shall put on. 
Is not the body more than raiment ?” 
‘*Therefore, take no thought, saying 
—wherewithal shall we be clothed.” 
But the testimony of our own observa- 
tion is enough. If, by ‘feminine 
interests,” Mrs. Anderson means exciting 
envy in other women, or attracting the 
admiration of men, her statement may 
be true in a limited sense, but I doubt if 
the permanent affection of any intelli- 
gent man was ever secured by a display 
of fine toilettes. It seems to me that the 
highest feminine interests demand that 
a woman be something besides a clothes 
horse. They demand that she adorn 
her head and heart as well as her person, 
and that in a world where there is so 
much to do she make herself useful. 
Without drawing upon history for those 
women who, with little thought of their 
personal appearance, did God service in 
homes and hospitals and prisons, I 
would ask Mrs. Anderson to look about 
her and see if the most helpful wives, 
the wisest mothers and the most sympa- 
thetic neighbors are the women whose 
most important study is the toilet. 

A self-respecting woman will see to it 
that she is neatly and suitably dressed for 
all occasions, without thinking it neces- 
sary to make a ‘“‘ study ” of the’subject, 
butis any sight more dreary than the 
woman who has lived to dress ; whose 
‘*maidenly arts” have ceased to be 
alluring and become ridiculous, and 
whose natural charms require constant 
reinforcement ? 

But itis the ‘‘detestable reformers” 
upon whom the vials of wrath are 
poured out. What is a_ reformer? 
Worcester says, ‘‘ Reformer, one who 
reforms ;” and the same authority says, 
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** Reform, to change from worse to bet- 
ter ; to amend ; to restore; to reclaim.” 
Just what the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
aims to do—and does. It fell to my 
lot, not long since, to attenda conven- 
tion of these same detestable reformers, 
gathered from all parts of the country 
to discuss questions of far-reaching im- 
portance. There were old and young, 
married and single, rich and poor. I 
saw no “long haired men” or “short 
haired women,” but the heads looked 
very much like the heads of any audi- 
ence, except that there was an unusu- 
ally good brain development. The 
principal speaker was a_ gray-haired 
motherly woman, accompanied by her 
white-haired husband whom she yet 
fondly called ‘‘ Dear.” This gathering 
of reformers behaved with apparent 
propriety, and their dress, far from 
“outraging decency,” compared very 


favorably on that score with the average 
evening dress. They talked soberly and 
earnestly of ways to make the world 
more just and honest and helpful, and 
I was proud even to sit in the same hall 
with them, and came away with more 
enthusiasm for what is right and less for 
what is custom. 

So go your way, Margaret McKensie, 
and if you really must be a carpenter, 
be a good one; and when I am richer 
you shall build mea house, which will 
stand firm and honest because you will 
put your conscience into it; and if 
nothing less than a locomotive will sat- 
isfy you, Ruth Carlyle, master it thor- 
oughly, and then I will trust my life 
(and what, in Mrs. Anderson’s judgment, 
is dearer still, my trunks) to your keep- 
ing, with good hopes of arriving safely 
at my journey’s end. 

HESTER STUART. 





**A GIRL’S PROBLEM” AGAIN. 


WAS a littlestartled to find in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL for July, that 
some one whose personality I will try 
not to betray, had been stealing my 
private thunder, and making a statement 
of my small problem upon the public 
blackboard. Since seeing the Septem- 
ber number, however, I am reconciled 
by the very kind efforts at solution of my 
difficulty, presented by Mrs. Anderson 
and Ruth Carlyle. The simple, serene, 
assured ciphering of the prospective 
engineer, it strikes me, comes very near 
clearing up the mental perplexities of 
any woman who feels herself called, or 
rather drawn to an unusual vocation. 
The first question of all is; have I the 
ability, with necessary training, to do 
the thing to which I aspire? And the 
next question is ; have I the indomitable 
pluck and perseverance, the slow, every 
day purpose and courage that is essen- 
tial to success in any peculiar under- 
taking ? 
If we are able to give an open, un- 
equivocal assent to these inquiries, 


which are the leading factors in our 
problem, why! we hold the key to 
the whole process of solution. To this 
conclusion I am helped by the simple, 
unaffected, flowerless argumentof Ruth 
Carlyle who, in a way, seems to interpret 
my own unconscious and voiceless con- 
ception of duty regarding the work I wish 
to do. We don’t need to talk further 
about it. We know—Ruth Carlyle and 
I—that it will be our own fault, and 
not the fault of our own opponents, if 
we fail to accomplish what we under- 
take. We will let arguments rest, will 
we not? We can not well afford to 
spend our time and strength in labored 
efforts to convince people of truths they 
do not want to believe. We will stand 
or fall by our deeds. 

Now, I am certainly grateful for the 
kindly interest taken in my welfare by 
Mrs. Charles Edward Anderson, and I 
know her advice is fine for girls who 
see things from a so-called feminine 
stand-point ; but it seems to me that so 
much of her reasoning is based on 
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the conventional idea, rather than on 
the living principle of right, I can 
not make up my mind to entirely follow 
her guidance. 

It may be true enough that marriage 
is the one beautiful possibility of a girl’s 
future life and a lover the focus about 
which all her thoughts gather with an 
intensity of interest which nothing else 
could inspire ; but, if this be really a 
fact, the less said about it the more 
agreeable will become the delightful sub- 
ject of our inward contemplation. 
Some things are more sacred to usif not 
dragged into conspicuous notice and 
made a kind of stock in trade in the 
social amenities of life. Itis our own 
individual affair, and nature will attend 
to that, my dear Mrs. Anderson. 

Yet, if a girl doesn’t believe that the 
sole aim and end of life is a lover and 
a husband it is no fault of hers or her 
instructors, since the idea is nearly 
always impressed upon her infantile 
mind by sly innuendoes and meaning 
glances that carry more force than the 
dead tones in which she is instructed in 
the moral law. ; 

What does Mrs. Anderson think, I 
wonder, about a girl devoting her whole 
thought, giving her whole being, in 
fact, to preparation for the husband in 
futuro, while nothing at allis expected 
of him who is expected to take this 
angelic young woman to wife? If I 
might be so bold, I should like to ask 
the dear madam if she would not be 
kind enough to address a letter of ad- 
vice and instruction to the prospective 
husbands of the waiting girls. 

But Iam running wide of the sub- 
ject about which I really sat down to 
write. It appears to mea work of 
supererogation to counsel us girls to 
cultivate a love of dress, the study of 
which Mrs. Anderson makesso ‘‘im- 
portant to feminine interests.” Is 
there anything in the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth, that racks our thoughts with 
such incessant appeals for consideration 


and profound reflection? There is no 
escape from this insatiate God that per- 
petually demands the sacrifice of every 
good which we are weak enough to lay 
upon the idolatrous altar. Fashion is 
the Juggernaut to whose wheels we are 
bound, adoring and helpless victims, 
feeling that we can only break our 
chains by a defiance of ridicule that cuts 
our sensitive pride like a knife. 

Why am I—Margaret McKensie— 
going about in this free and enlightened 
era with an execrable wire cage strapped 
to my back, except that I dare not, sin- 
gle-handed, stand up and let the folds 
of my gown follow the natural outline 
of my ‘figure? Why am I “cribbed, 
cabined and confined” in adress body of 
inelastic quality, molded by the skill of 
a modiste, with the closeness of ap 
outer skin to my form, while a cumber- 
some weight of fussy, bunched drapery 
hampers the free movement of my limbs, 
except that I have not grace to meet the 
stare of astonishment if I should ven- 
ture to appear in anything less atrocious 
and inartistic ? Why doI bear aloft a 
hideous head-gear looking, in its stiff, 
standing uprightness of quills and wired 
ribbons, like the helmet of an Indian 
chief, save that I have not courage to 
wear on other occasions my simple, 
delightful old tennis and boating hat 
that gives me freedom from all thought 
of itself ? 

What is the use of talking about inde- 
pendence after such a confession as 
this? It is horrid to be called ‘‘ odd,” 
and to go around with what appears to 
our fashionable friends a malicious pur- 
pose to mortify them by a senseless 
eccentricity. 

But if Mrs. Anderson would kindly 
set forth the possibility of a later liberty 
to dress according to our individual 
standards of use and beauty, what a 
strength and encouragement she would 
prove to us poor imitative, lamb-like 
creatures with a fatal tendency to plunge 
headlong over any break-neck wall that 
abelle leader pleases to take in the wav. 
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Think what a development of the 
artistic quality of the feminine tempera- 
rent might result from an absolute 
freedom to adjust our attire to our vary- 
ing needs and tastes in the multiform 
relations and conditions of life! For 
the beauty of costume, it seems to me, 
lies in an infinite and fascinating variety 
adapted to the individual and the occa- 
sion, rather than in a rigid and monoto— 
nous conformity which in one era shows 
up the grand panorama of civilized 
womanhood revolving en masse in 
inflated skirts suggestive, certainly, of 
nothing in the image and likeness of 
God ; and by asudden collapse, reveals 
again a melancholy procession in cling- 
ing draperies distorted, perhaps, by a 
dorsal bunch of uniform size and hide- 
ousness in both the woman petite and 
magnific. 

The Dress Reformers—Heaven bless 
them—are doing something toward in- 
structing us in the principles of common 
sense, but their danger also consists in a 
rigid conformity to fashion of another 
sort which they strive to make the 
Procrustean measure of all women. 

So far as this, however, their rule isa 
bold, strong, forward step. If we are 
to study to make ourselves enchanting, 
as Mrs. Anderson declares it our duty to 
do, through the art of dress, we want 
first of all a total emancipation from the 
bondage of an apparel which restricts 
the free exercise of our muscles, irritates 
and demoralizes our whole nervous 
system and eventually destroys our 
claim to any beauty worthy of the name 
in the estimation of the Prince we are 
urged to please. Itseems to me, there- 
fore, the brave example of a girl’s coun- 
sellor like Mrs. Anderson, is needed to 
inaugurate and establish this reign of 
moral freedom, individual responsibility 
and independence in the matter of dress, 
which a girl with ambition to captivate 
a lover sees to be rather imperative, since 
the lover does not want her to do any- 
thing ‘‘ unconventional,” even to pre- 
serve her beauty. Does not Mrs. Ander- 


son perceive that it is her duty to make 
common sense fashionable? Does she 
not see that she would assist me in the 
cultivation of those charms, which she 
urges me to make irresistible, if she 
would be kind enough to found a Fashion 
Magazine in which the models of styles, 
presented for me to copy, did not appear 
like heathenish monstrosities with wood_ 
en waists, apparently whittled down to 
a sharp point by an unskilful jack-knife 
and thrust into a pyramid of confound- 
ing and confounded convolutions, ele- 
gantly styled draperies, which we 
amiable creatures partially analyze, and 
complacently adjust to ourselves, going 
out on our daily parade as airily as 
though we had not each, in effect, a ten- 
pound cannon ball dragging tortuously 
from our waist. 

For Margaret McKensie knoweth 
whereof she talks. Is she not sitting 
this moment with her wisp of hair (all 
her own, thank God) snatched up to 
the top of her head ; her body cut in two 
by the villainous bands of ‘draperies ” 
a lamode ; her back exasperated by the 
pressure of the aforesaid wire extension, 
and her feet thrust in shallow French 
heeled slippers which give her when 
she rises that touchingly weak, helpless 
dependent gait appealing to the support 
of the man power ? 

Is she not charming ? 

MARGARET MCKENSIE. 





HiGH CULTIVATION OF THE ORGAN OF 
Memory.—A. couple of decades or so 
ago, I was spending some time in the 
old city of Brindisi, Italy, and in com- 
pany there one evening I met a gentle- 
man from Naples, who had, he told us, 
devoted fourteen years of his life to the 
cultivation of the faculty of memory, 
and so far as one could judge by his 
conversation, he had not done this to 
the prejudice of any other of his facul- 
ties. In a number of ways he exercised 
this faculty very much to our astonish- 
ment, but perhaps the following, which 
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I most distinctly remember, will illus- 
trate as well as any other, the wonderful 
degree to which he had cultivated it. 
He would take any octavo or iarger 
book in any language, and after reading 
a page once hand the book toone of the 
company with a request that this person 
should call for every third, fourth, fifth, 
or tenth word as he pleased, counting 
either forward or backward, and when 
this was done he would promptly and 
correctly call every such word. He did 


this repeatedly. I regret that my mem- 
ory does not enable me to give other 
equally as marvelous illustrations. He 
was also an adept at translating ciphers. 
Several gentlemen in the company were 
using ciphers which they submitted to 
him, and he, with only afew minutes 
study, translated every oneof them cor- 
rectly. The Italian government used to 
employ him to decipher the ciphers 
which were taken from the brigands. 

G. A. R. 





FACE TO FACE. 


Idling not long ago upon the street 
They named for him who was our country’s 
sire 
In the brave town where wit and wisdom meet 
Daily—for human freedom to conspire— 


My vagrant glance within a bookstore spied 
Two portraits—one of him whose mummied 
clay, 
With dark devices of rare spices dried, 
Science identified the other day. 


Rameses, Pharaoh—many names had he, 
And many slaves toiled hard to rear his 
tomb 
Pyramidal ’twixt the Nile’s fertility 
And the sad, billowy desert’s silvery gloom. 


The other portrait was the homely face 
Of him whose pen-stroke made a nation 
free, 
And raised to civic rank an alien race, 
Dark heritors of a centuried slavery. 


Lincoln and Pharaoh! Was it chance alone, 
Or some design behind the shopman’s 
hand, 
By which these lithographs were quaintly 
thrown 
Together, for a contest strangely grand ? 


For these two faces typify indeed 
Two forces ever within the soul 
Of man—that earthworm of material greed, 
That glorious moth who dreams a starry 
goal, 


Nay more: these faces typify besides 
The powers of progress and conservatism, 
That make the nations rise and fall in tides 
Forward and backward on time’s dark 
abysm. 


But of the men themselves, what may we say, 
Since Pentaur’s Verse on Luxor’s pictured 
wall 
Sufficeth Ram’ses fame, and Lowell’s lay 
Of Lincoln’s greatness hath so well said all— 


Save this: One reared an altar unto fame, 
Cemented by the sweat and blood of men: 
The other to earth’s highest office came 
To widen all men’s liberty—and then 


To fall a victim to a madman’s hate, 
Just as his country rose again sublime, 
Beautiful, though ensanguined! oh! strange 
fate! 
Oh, most pathetic mystery of all time! 
H. W. Austin,—The Century. 


_———— o 





rore—wet 


HOW SHE SOLD THE SHOES, 


6 OW did you come to buy those 
shoes ?” asked one New York 
lady of another. ‘‘ They are handsome, 


but not at all your usual style.” ‘* Well, 
I’ve been pretending to everybody that I 
changed my mind about square toes, 
but I'll confess to you that it was no 
such thing ; I bought them because the 
saleswoman was clever enough to make 


me do it.” ‘‘She must have been clever 
indeed.” ‘‘ Yes. I don’t wonder you 
say so; I generally take pleasure in de- 
claring my independence of the usual 
saleswoman’s dictum, but the woman 
who sold me these shoes wasan artist in 
whose hands I was but a helpless in- 
fant. To begin with, she was a bright, 
cherry little thing, and struck me dumb 
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with amazement from the first by waiting 
on me as if 1t were a pleasure for her to 
do it. Then she brought out these shoes 
with the remark that she was so glad she 
had this one pair of this kind, for she 
knew they would fit meas they had been 
made to order, so much better than the 
regular stock. ‘Of course,’ she went 
on, ‘you never could wear a, cheap 
shoe ; they never make cheap shoes 
with that high arched instep. Look at 
others? Oh, yes, certainly,’ and she 
came back as pleasantly as possible with 
several pairs. But for them she had 
nothing in particular to say, and she 
had by this time, by her adroit flattery 
of my feet, inspired me with such respect 
for her judgment that [ quite hung my 
decision on her approval. The flattery 
was of the most artistic kind. I sur- 
rendered and bought a shoe such as I 
never expected towear. Of course, 
the fact is that they were ordered, and 
when they were thrown back on their 
hands they were too narrow to be gener- 
ally salable. 


That queén of saleswomen 
knew that they were the ones above all 
others to get rid of, and willy nilly, so 
far as I was concerned, she sold them 


tome. But I flatter myself there are 
not three others in New York who could 
have done it; and I am willing to put 
up with a purchase I don’t altogether 
like in consideration of having found 
an agreeable woman. It would pay 
proprietors to seek such people as she is 
and pay them well when found. I am 
so tired being bullied or patronized in 
shops that if I could get that girl 
to wait on me all over the place I'd 
go to the house she is in for every 
thing. 


—— 





Home IMPROVEMENT.—The following 
hints are certainly from a person of 
good judgment: 

Never hang a picture so that it will be 
necessary to mount a step-ladder to view 
it. Hang it so that the center will be 
about five feet and a half from the floor, 


a littie below the line of vision of a per- 
son of average height. 

Never select furniture whose ‘‘ means 
of support” do not appear adequate. 
Chairs with spindle legs inclined too far 
inward or outward have an apparent 
tendency toward disruption, and are 
constant terrors to callers. Straight, sub- 
stantial legs suggest strength and inspire 
confidence. 

Never treat a hallway as though it 
were a dooryard and no part of the 
house proper. A hall should be inviting 
and hold out to the visitor a promise of 
the beauty of the inner rooms. 

Never put a piece of furniture in a 
room merely because it is pretty and will 
fillup. Every article should have its 
real or apparent use; as a general thing 
the necessary pieces will occupy all the 
space that should be allotted to furniture. 

Never permit a white mantel to dis- 
figure an otherwise tasteful room. 
Cover it with a draped mantel board. 
White marble has a suggestion of ceme- 
teries about it; it always looks crude in 
a drawing room, even in the form of the 
finest sculpture. 

Never forget that an open fire and 
judiciously selected pictures will make 
any room cheerful. 

Never put paper on the walls of a 
nursery, it is better either to paint or 
colcimine. There is always danger of 
poisoning in the coloring of the paper or 
of the paste becoming sour. 

Never have a drawing room so filled 
with frail and delicate bric-a-brac that 
the least movement is fraught with 
danger of costly and wholesale break- 
age. This does not conduce to ease. 

Never have dark carpet and walls in 
a room that is deficient in light. Only 
apartments open to outer light will stand 
gloomy tones in decoration. 

We would add that dark staining or 
paint is not healthfulto mind or body; 
and it is better for the comfort of the 
housekeeper, and for the pocket in the 
long run, to have stained or hardwood 
floors. 
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A QUEST IN ANTHROPOMETRY: 


THE FULL-BLACK COMPARED WITH THE MULATTO. 


MONG many deductions from di- 

mensions are nationality, race, fam- 
ily and abilities or propensities of the sub- 
ject. And since the differentiation of 
mixed and pure or presumably pure 
races is quite as apparent as any, a com- 
parison between them when an oppor- 
tunity occurs for making one, is as satis- 
factory as any elementary study in that 
region. 

Prof. B. Apthorp Gould’s well-known 
statistics form a very accessible field of 
investigation. They concern people of 
our own country and of our own period 
(see note '). A somewhat earnest quest 
of the writer into that extensive territory 
has resulted in conclusions as meagre as 
they are tantalizing, when the object of 
search was to discover some means of 
judging if such a thing is pogsible, what 
are the conditions of vigor among men. 
In the midst of such queries as these— 
which, by the way, have yielded in every 
region the most gratifying results, if these 
results have been both unexpected and 
unwelcome, statistics have been com- 
pared extensively, which relate to two 
well-marked variations of men, as com- 
mon and as apparent as those of the 
negro, called by way of distinction full 
black ; and the colored man, called a 
mulatto. Distinctions between them 
are perhaps as well-marked as any, 


since the color of each type appeals 
powerfully to the eye. 

The negro blood by mixture with 
white, or in certain not distinguished 
cases with Indian blood (see note °), 
produces a result which may be sum- 
marily treated in a quasi scientific man- 
ner as an exercise on the subject, not 
too formidable, while attractive from 
its marked characteristics. 

This long preface shall serve its pur- 
pose of defining matters for further de- 
velopment. 

If the mean height of about 2,000 full 
blacks and rather less than 900 mu- 
lattoes (see note *) be 66.237 inches for 
full-blacks and 66.235 inches for mu- 
lattos, of ‘“‘men in usual vigor,” as 
deduced from Gould,—a variation of 
only two thousandths of an inch appears 
so small that the average statue of both 
may be assumed alike for comparison, 
and may be so assumed with safety. 

The black has a larger girth of neck-— 
.082 inches—than the mulatto; he is 
broader between the shoulders—.05 of 
an inch, while his ‘breadth of neck” 
and his distance (see note *) between 
acromia is not so great. Contemplating 
these factors, we see that herein the 
black has a larger neck, circular meas- 
ure, a broader back, full measure ; while 
subtracting his ‘‘distance between 
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acromia ” from ‘‘ breadth of shoulders” 
gives him an excess of deltoid muscle, 
a result very interesting, showing a 
possible employment of lifting energy 
to a greater extent than the mulatto 
and, too, a greater build of muscie in 
this region from inheritance. In the 
black, furthermore, the “ circumference 
around hips” is greater, while the 
“breadth of pelvis” is less; this 
‘* breadth of pelvis” representing the en- 


tire extent laterally of the pelvis 


measure. This would show a more 
decided volume of muscle in the black, 
in the pelvis region, but a less decided 
breadth over the muscles laterally. The 
‘play of chest” is the value resulting 
from subtracting the girth of chest ex- 
hausted from the girth expanded, meas- 
urement being made laterally upon the 
nipples. The ‘play of chest” is less, 
while the ‘‘circumference of chest is 
greater in the black. This value (a 
matter to which I have latterly been 
attracted on account of its extreme in- 
terest, people who talk upon the subject 
having occasionally given much too 
great credit to this dimension) is, I am 
assured, of far less significance than it is 
deemed to be, since several excellent 
men, after considerable gymnastic train- 
ing and under favorable development, 
show precisely the same differentiation 
from an earlier measurement that the 
black shows in comparison with the 
mulatto (see note +). The increase of 
the pectoral muscles is accompanied not 
only with no increase, but an actual 
diminution of “ play of chest.” This is 
seen in quite a number of good examples. 
The subject either loses the elasticity of 
the pectoral or substitutes ‘‘ abdominal 
breathing” and consequent abdominal 
expansion for pectoral expansion. One 
case, of aman in very good condition, 
under the measurement of an accom- 
plished trainer of men, showed actually 
no ‘play of chest” whatever, when 
comparing ‘‘ natural” with ‘‘ expanded 
chest.” 

The weight of the full-black—143.83 





lbs.—is less than that of the mulatto, 
145.76 1.69 lbs. The renal lifting 
strength is also less—323.51 Ibs. to 348.90 
lbs. How much can be attributed in 
either case to activity of nerve-force or 


_to the use of this set of muscles more 


frequently, I do not know. 

The pulsation of full blacks is found 
to be 74.02; and of mulattos, 76.97 ; that 
of full blacks being nearly three beats 
slower than of mulattos. The capacity 
of lungs for the black being reckoned 
163.455 to the mulatto’s capacity of 
lungs, 158.870, shows some excess in 
favor of full blacks in this dimension in 
men born in the slave states. A com- 
parison of these values with soldiers and 
sailors, 72.082 deg., and students, 73.874 
deg., shows marked variation. 

Some random notes may be interest- 
ing in regard to cranial dimensions. 
The full black exhibits a little less cir- 
cumference around forehead and occiput. 
than the mulatto in the slave states, but. 
almost exactly a uniform circumference 
in the free states. The facial angle for 
full black is 68.736 deg., and mulattos 
69.104 deg. 

In order to make this paper more in- 
telligible to the hasty reader, I sum 
up some of my deductions. 

1. The full-black is judged a better 
man than the mulatto in the nearer ap- 
proach to normal pulsation; which is 
yet too rapid for the best indications. 
He approximates the most desirable 
figuration of men—the round chested— 
hence is a more compact man than the 
mulatto. His bony structure, taking 
what we have contemplated as a sign, is 
also more compact, as shown by a nar- 
rower bony structure at both shoulders 
and pelvis, at thesame time having a 
thicker deltoid and a larger presumable 
girth in the pelvic regions. So far as 
the item ‘ play of chest” is of value, we 
judge its narrow limit rather favorable 
to a vigorous pectoral region; since in 
good examples, a ‘‘ play of chest” is apt 
to be less, proportionably, after develop- 
ment of pectoral abilites, than before. 
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The neck measurement is very signi- 
ficant. Some of the muscles having 
their origin near this locality represent 
the comparative vigor of the whole 
upper region of the body. So that a 
large neck is a pretty good indication, in 
the absence of other knowledge as we can 
have of the vigor of the muscles of the 
back, and if the sterno-cleido mastoid 
be considered an accessory muscle to the 
arm and chest muscles; also of the 
muscles of the anterior superior region. 
That is a large girth of neck indicates 
strong chest, arm and back muscles, so 
far as a conjecture can be made from 
this measurement. 

2. The tendency of all such inquiries 


1“ Investigations in the Military and Anthro- 
logical statistivs of American Soldiers. By 
Benjamin ApthorpGould. 1869. 


22.020 full blacks and 8$3 mulattos were ex- 
amined. 


as we make in this little quest is to 
answer them in this way: The black is 
the more vigorous, the mulatto the more 
animated and susceptible to unfavorable 
forces. And the value of such a con- 
jecture, based upon such data as we 
have been able to assemble, consists in 
its application to one’s own development 
and the training of others. If a certain 
figure is favorable to health and vigor, 
possibly the attainment of that figure 
approximately would secure such a habit 
of endurance and symmetry of form as 
would be conducive to desired results in 
health and usefulness. HENRY CLARK. 


3 “ Distance between acromia ” means a lateral 
ae See the acromia processes across the 


* That is, when commencing physical training, 
the man has a certain “play of chest,” assumed 
in good men to be ample—from 1.25 to 1.50 inches, 
it may be; whenafter a period of training, 
although the girth of chest is ter—in some 
cases much greater than at first—the “play of 
chest ” is less. 





T is now some years since the idea first 
occurred to various persons inter- 
ested in the young. that the scholars at 
many of the Board Schools in English 
towns were seriously underfed; that, in 
fact, the efforts of the teachers were in a 
number of cases but labor in vain, be- 
cause, through habitual insufficiency of 
food, the children possessed scarcely any 
brain-power with which to respond to 
instruction. These schools, be it under- 
stood, are supposed to consist exclusively 
of the,very poorest class of children, and 
the latter certainly are, as a rule, great- 
ly in the majority. Investigations were 
made which proved the melancholy sup- 
position to be only too correct ; the re- 
port of one of the metropolitan inspec- 
tors, confirmed by others, being that in 
many London Board Schools, in bad 
times, fully one-third of the children 
came breakfastless to school, and not 
more than one in four enjoyed the lux- 
ury of a regular mid-day meal. 
This unhappy state of things is at- 


> 


PENNY DINNERS IN 


ENGLAND. 


tributable in most instances to one of 
three causes, viz :—unavoidable misfor- 
tune,—the bread-winner of a family be- 
ing sick, dead, or out of work ; careless- 
ness,—as when the house or room is 
locked up when the parents leave for 
their daily labor in the morning, and 
the children, having been sent off to 
school, are supposed to play about in the 
dinner-hour, and wait for their next 
meal till they go home at night ; or, per- 
haps, most frequently, the vice or thrift- 
lessness of those to whom the little ones 
have to look for support. 

Feeling that, benevolence aside, it is 
but common prudence to endeavor to 
raise a healthy and robust generation of 
coming men and women, and believing 
that something to this end might and 
ought to be done, a number of those who 
were most impressed with the weight of 
the above evil, formed themselves into a 
Council for promoting Self-supporting 
Penny Dinners, and invited teachers, 
managers, and all others who had prac- 
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tica] experience in dealing with this class 
of children, to offer suggestions on the 
best method of coping with it. 

In course of time, numerous experi- 
ments proved that dinners both satisfy- 
ing and palatable, can be provided for 
children at an actual cost of less than 
one penny per head, being cooked and 
served, generally, in the nearest Sunday- 
school house which possesses the need- 
ful copper and stove. As specimens of 
the kind of food found most successful, 
and the average price, I may quote from 
the carefully prepared report of a country 
rector, concerning the dinners provided 
for 100 children in the National Schools 
in his parish. According to his experi- 
ence 85 lbs. of beef pudding can be made 
for 122 pence; 67 lbs. of apple pudding 
for 94 pence ; 40 lbs. of currant pudding 
for 86 pence ; or 62 lbs. of materials for 
meat soup for 83 pence. Other dinners 
were boiled rice with jam, rhubarb or 
sugar; bread puddings,rhubarb puddings 
and suet puddings with treacle ; a total 
of 1,300 hot dinners, averaging, before 
cooked, 8 ozs. of food for each child, 
having cost 1,107 pence. In some Lon- 
don schools a much smaller variety of 
dinners has been found successful, in- 
volving consequently less trouble tu the 
cooks. Throughout the greater part of 
the year (the summer vacation only be- 
ing excepted) a succession of hot boiled 
bacon and potatoes ; cold boiled ditto, as 
a sandwich, supplemented by a slice of 
bread and jam; currant roley-poley ; 
and pea-soup also followed by bread and 
jam, has been given regularly four days 
in the week and greatly appreciated. It 
is generally supposed that even the poor- 
est children get a dinner on Sunday, and 
enough leavings of the same to satisfy 
them on Monday, and that Saturday be- 
ing a holiday, many are able to earn 
pennies or food by rendering small ser- 
vices to neighbors or shop-keepers. 

But what about the many little ones 
whose parents can not or will not afford 
even one penny for the child’s mid-day 
meal? They have been a source of 


much discussion on the part of the bin- 
ner Council. There is always a danger, 
in distributing charity, of encouraging 
the very evils one wishes to suppress. 
Funds, however, were readily raised in 
subscriptions and donations from the be- 
nevolent for providing Free Dinner 
tiekets for the absolutely destitute ; but 
the greatest care and discrimination have 
been necessary in giving them away. 
The teachers themselves have usually 
greater facilities for judging of the act- 
ual condition of their charges than any- 
one else; but it is advised that even they 
do not supply free dinners without enter- 
ing full particulars of each case on a 
form provided for the purpose, and to be 
handed in to the Central Council every 
week. A Jady who has been one of the 
most active and judicious workers in the 
movement from its commencement, not- 
ing the growing tendency of the poorest 
children to whine and beg for tickets, 
and fearing that these gratuituous meals 
were liable to prove pauperizing in their 
effects, started a center on her own ac- 
count, at which all dinners were charged 
at 4d. each, and none given free, the 
fractional deficit on each meal being 
willingly made up by the kindness o. 
friends. The scheme has worked ad- 
mirably ; about 170 children having 
been fed daily, and none have begged. 

I could instance many interesting 
cases in which the regular feeding of 
previously half-starved children has pro- 
duced the most remarkable and gratify- 
ing results; duil, apathetic scholars 
rapidly become intelligent and full of 
fun; pleasant looks dawn upon the 
countenances of the sullen and almost de- 
humanized; and impediments in speech so 
common among the underfed, gradually 
disappear. But I fear I have overstepped 
my allotted space, and will only add that 
the results, on the whole, of this Eng- 
lish Penny Dinner system have been 
satisfactory and encouraging in the 
extreme. 

JENNIE CHAPPELL. 

London, England. 
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CONSUMPTION; PHTHISIS.—Concluded. 


YMPTOMS. The symptoms of this 

malady may show a wide variation 
in persons of different temperament, but 
in the outset there is much similarity, 
the first stage being indicated by a 
cough, short and dry in its nature, a 
result apparently of a slight irritation of 
the mucous membrane of the larynx, 
occurring, for the most part, on rising in 
the morning, and so slight as to be but 
little noticed. After a time it becomes 
more or less troublesome and is iucreas- 
ed by exertion in speaking or exercise. 
A slight difficulty in breathing is then 
experienced, which ordinary muscular 
effort, especially going up stairs, in- 
creases. The patient feels languid, tires 
easily, and loses flesh. There are disorders 
of the stomach and bowels that are more 
or less like dyspepsia—and the ailment 
may be considered of that nature. Many 
persons, in fact, have been treated for 
consumption when the disease was dys- 
pepsia. Headache is usually frequent, 
but not always, although a small, quick 
pulse indicates the presence of fever and 
debility. 

Cough may be associated with many 
forms of disease, and is, as a rule, when 
the mucous membrane is in an ir- 
ritable state from any cause. In most 
cases of organic disorders, aside from 
ailments that affect the breathing appar- 
atus, it is a reflex nervous effect. It is 
a symptom always of some trouble 
that has either a direct or sympathet- 
ic relation to the lungs or air- 
passages, and therefore an effort of 
nature to remove some exciting con- 
dition, or to relieve the system of some- 
thing that hasset up an irritation. Cough, 
therefore, is nota disease, but a symptom 
of disease, and if this fact were under- 
stood by people the sale of the thousand 
‘*cough mixtures” that flood the country 
would be largely reduced. 

Using the language of a careful writer 
in describing this disease. ‘‘After these 
symptoms have continued for a variable 


period of several weeks, months, or 
even years, in consequence of a cold or 
some trivial exciting cause, the cough 
becomes more habitual and is particu- 
larly troublesome at night; the dyspep- 
sia increases; there are shooting pains in 
the chest, expectoration takes place at 
first of a frothy mucous, which after- 
ward becomes more viscid and opaque 
and is often mixed with small round 
particles of tubercular matter, with pus 
or with streaks of blood; or hemoptysis 
(bleeding from the lungs)occurs in a more 
marked form and to a greater extent.” 

The emaciation increases, there are 
periods of chilliness and shivering, fol- 
lowed by heat and fiushings; the pulse 
quickens, running up as high as 120 
beats in the minute, and a feverish ex- 
citement follows any effort, the counte- 
nance assuming a peculiar depressed 
and hollow expression, with its hectic 
flush at night. With the second stage 
there is a marked change in the appear- 
ance of the expectoration, owing to the 
softening of the tubercles; the matter 
ejected ‘‘is seen in detached portions of 
a round form with irregular indented 
edges, and floating in the thin trans- 
parent liquid secreted by the lining 
membrane of the air-passages.” 

In the third stage all the symptoms 
are aggravated. The cough is more fre- 
quent, the difficulty experienced in 
breathing greater ; the chills and rigors 
with the intervals of fever and heat are 
more severe, and the morning perspira- 
tion more copious. The expectoration 
is now more profuse, of a yellow color 
and nauseous odor. Frequent looseness 
of the bowels may annoy the patient, 
the ankles swell toward night, and tend 
to become permanently swollen. The 
mouth and throat may become sore and 
acute pains be experienced in the chest 
and shoulders. All cases do not suffer 
alike, however; some, especially those of 
advanced life, wasting away gradually 
in the last stage until death ensues. 
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In children and in aged persons the 
disease may progress in a latent form, 
searcely any fever ur cough being mani- 
fested, until the substance of the lungs 
have become thoroughly pervaded with 
the destructive deposit, and then its de- 
velopment is followed in a short time by 
a fatal termination. In other ceses the 
disease may be established by a very 
severe cold, or follow a fever, or an 
eruptive disease and declare itself ab- 
ruptly; ‘‘the fever and prostration are 
sometimes so intense and the emaciation 
so rapid that the patient sinks in the 
course of afew mouths. This form of the 
complaint is known to the public as ‘‘gal- 
loping consumption.” 

Treatment. Merely having a persist- 


ent cough should not be an occasion for 
alarm lest one should have been attacked 
by phthisis, but he should be the subject 
of careful examination by a competent 
physician. The cough may be but an 
effect of indigestion or a slight bronchial 
trouble, yet that should be removed by 


proper attention. If there is reason 
for thinking that the lungs are affected, 
treatment should be at once insti- 
tuted. 

Consumption is a constitutional dis- 
ease; this being understood, we can 
readily see that the means required to 
stem its progress and perhaps cure the 
patient are not to be found in drugs. 
As Dr. Beard frankly says, ‘‘No specific 
has yet been found for this disease. 
Whatever charlatans may advertise, 
whatever those who profess and who 
really believe that they have been cured 
of consumption by some particular nos- 
trum may assert, the people should un- 
derstand that no specific has yet been 
found for this terrible disease.” To 
nature, to hygienic procedures, to 
change of air, occupation and surround- 
ings must the consumptive look for his 
remedies. Gargles, inhalations, expec- 
torants may obtain temporary relief for 
the irritable membrane; aspirators and 
setons may evacuate pus cavities; soda, 
acids, strychnine, bismuth, etc., may 


apparently produce improvement in the 
stomachic condition; cod-liver oil, pure 
°r saponaceous, may add to the adipose 
secretion; the injection of sulphuretted 
gas or liquid may beguile patient and 
physician for a while with the thought 
that a panacea has been found for tuber- 
cle, but ere long the malady will declare 
itself in the aggravated symptoms as 
master of the situation. 

Good air is the first requisite, out-of- 
door life and exposure to the sunshine, 
in an elevated region, will do most to 
prevent consumption, and so are the 
best elements in the treatment. Next is 
nutritious food, that which contributes 
to form healthful blood at the least ex- 
penditure of nervous strength in its di- 
gestion and assimilation. No excitants 
or artificial stimulants should be used to 
aggravate the feverishness and disturb 
the nerves. Life among the hills where 
some muscular effort is necessary in 
walking, is deemed by most authorities 
very helpful in the early stage. Jaccond 
in his work on ‘‘ Pulmonary Phthisis,” 
says: ‘Walking is not the only form 
of exercise which should be taken; if the 
character of the country is suitable, con- 
stant ascents, proportionate to the age 
and strength of the patient, should be 
prescribed. These ascents should be 
made with slow and measured steps, so 
as to occasion no fatigue to the respira- 
tory organs, and there should be occa- 
sional rests on the way.” And an Amer- 
ican writer in the New York Medical 
Journal, says: 

‘*The best inhalation apparatus, baths 
and medicaments, etc., are of but tem- 
porary value if no compensation is made 
for the loss of vitality and of muscular 
tone, especially that of the heart and 
vessels; if the blood-stasis in the glands 
and other organs does not yield to an 
increased flow of blood in the arteries 
and veins; if the thinned blood does not 
become thicker and more rich in albu- 
men; if the accumulating carbonic acid 
is not expelled by a more plentiful sup- 
ply of oxygen; if the fat deposited in the 
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-body is not more rapidly oxidized; and 
if the kidneys are not made to act 
more efficiently. But all these effects 
are produced more certainly and more 
generally by mountain climbing than in 
any other way. Those who have had 
opportunities for observation must know 
that after several weeks spent in moun- 
tain excursions the condition of the pa- 
tient is changed, and radically, for the 
better—mentally and physically.” 

Moderate gymnastic exercises that 
have for their chief object the expansion 
of the chest may be practiced with bene- 
fit at home. 

The locality chosen for the residence 
of the consumptive should be dry, and 
while going out in all weather may be 
practicable, every precaution should be 
taken against excesses of exposure, the 
body should be comfortably dressed and 
sharp changes of temperature avoided. 
A cold, dry climate is well adapted to 
those who have strength enough to main- 


tain a good circulation and the normal 
bodily temperature, while for patients 


whose circulation is weak, especially 
women of this class, a warm and dry re- 
gion is best. Elevation is important, and 
with a mild, equable temperature a hill 


country is suitable to the great majority 
of consumptives, because it supplies the 
prime factor of prevention or cure, living 
in the open air. 

Dr. Andrew Combe, who was himself 
a sufferer with pulmonary disease for 
many years, gives strong testimony with 
reference to the value of out-of-door 
exercise. Two or three winters that 
were spent by him in the south of Europe 
were largely devoted to horse-back rid- 
ing with great benefit. 

Regular bathing is an important part 
of the treatment, almost any form from 
the simple towel application to the full 
tub-bath being an aid to tone up the sys- 
tem. It is to be enjoined that in the be- 
ginning care should be taken against 
shock; then warm water is appropriate 
and the temperature may be gradually 
reduced_until a bath with cold water can 
be borne comfortably. The morning is 
the time for this, and it should be follow- 
ed by brisk rubbing with a dry towel 
and the hand. The shower bath is ad- 
vised by some physicians. Its tonic 
effect is indisputable, but in most cases 
I think the shock is too severe, and in 
all cases great care should be exercised 
in administering it. H. 8. D. 





2 
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SALICYLIC ACID IN FOOD. 


HE following extract from a letter 

written to the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Health department by a chemist, dis- 
closes a fact in food adulteration that 
the community should heed. After al- 
luding to the use of this disinfecting 
agent in beer, he says : 

I have for some time been aware of 
this use of salicylic acid, as well as its 
addition to wines, canned fruits, cider, 
milk, and other goods for the purpose of 
preserving them from fermentation. In 
fact, this acic is coming into such general 
use in foods that it is becoming an im- 
portant sanitary question as to its effect 
upon health when used in small quan- 
tities for along time. There can be no 
doubt that in large quantities it acts 


very injuriously both upon the digestive 
processes and the kidneys. In its eli- 
mination the kidneys not rarely become 
acutely congested or even inflamed, giv- 
ing rise to acute Bright’s disease. Al- 
though a potent remedy in the treatment 
of acute rheumatism, it is not suitable for 
long administration, owing to the above 
injurious action. It requires the addi- 
tion of from eight to ten grains of free 
salicylic acid to one gallon of beer in 
order to prevent the growth of ferments. 
If bicarbonate of soda has also been 
added the quantity of acid necessary to 
be added is much more. Three grains 
have recently been found to each pint of 
wine. Assuming that the smallest 
effective proportion of the acid is used, 
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viz., ten grains to the gallon, there are 
many persons in this city who take no 
inconsiderable amount of this drug every 
day of their adult lives. The salicylic 
acid of the market is prepared from car- 
bolic acid, and is frequently contaminat- 
ed with a small proportion of this very 
poisonous agent. This is a well-known 
fact to all pharmacists. The sanitary 
question, then, rests upon the question 
of the action of small and long-continued 
doses of salicylic acid, possibly contami- 
nated with carbolic acid. 

Upon this point I think it necessary to 
quote here but one of many authorities. 
In 1881 and again in 1883, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Central Committee 
of Hygiene, the French Government 
prohibited the sale of articles of food 
containing salicylic acid. As protests 
were made against this legisiation, and 
as these protests had led to contradictory 
judicial decisions, the above committee 
requested the opinion of the French 
Academy of Medicine. A commission 


created by that body of savants has 


recently made a report (Zulletin de I . 
Acad. de Med., Paris, 1886, T. XVI., 
pp. 583 et seq.), from which the follow- 
ing isan extract: ‘‘ While in persons 
of good health the prolonged use of such 
small quantities of salicylic acid as would 
be contained in articles of food or drink 
treated with this substance is probably 
not injurious to health, it may neverthe- 
less produce very decided disorders of 
health in certain persons, and especially 
in the aged and in those who have a 
tendency to diseased kidneys or dyspep- 
sia. Salicylic acid and its salts are 
eliminated by the kidneys. They tend 
somewhat to check the action of the 
digestive ferments contained in the sal- 
iva, enteric juice, and pancreatic fluid, 
and hence todelay digestion; hence, it 
is easy to understand that they may ag- 
gravate digestive or renal troubles.” The 
report closes with the recommendation 
that the addition of salicylic acid or its 
compounds, even in small amounts, to ar- 
ticles of food or drink shall be absolutely 
prohibited by law. 


ee ee _ 


MALARIAL EXPOSURE AND PREVENTION. 


N all old fever stricken countries the 
inhabitants have learned, by long 
experience, what must be done to avoid 
malarial attacks, and they have formed 
habits which have become almost intui- 
tive. In Rome and generally in Italy 
the Italians avoid walking in the sun ; 
they have a saying which runs thus: 
‘Only Englishmen and dogs walk in 
the sun.” A difference from thirty to 
fifty degrees occurs in the middle of the 
day between sun and shade. Going 
out atan early hour in the morning 
before eating, or continuing from an 
early breakfast until a late dinner with- 
out a lunch, is condemned where there 
is any possible exposure. In Rome, 
Americans are much more subject to 
fever than the English, as the former 
trust to their habit of an ample break- 
fast to carry them through to a six 


o’clock dinner, whereas, an Englishman 
will have his lunch at midday. 

The fever germs taken into an empty 
stomach, just at night-fall find a road 
open to enter into the circulation. It 
has been too well established to be ques- 
tioned that fever germs may be taken 
into the stomach of a healthy person 
with impunity, because when proper 
food has been taken at regular times 
the digestive process will kill the germs. 
In Central America the natives do not 
eat fruit after ten in the morning; up 
to that time the condition of the stomach 
is at its best for the proper digestion of 
fruit. Generally speaking, uncooked 
food is difficult of digestion, and the 
passage out of the stomach of a portion 
not digested may take with it some of 
the malarial poison. 

Breathing through the nose is im- 
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portant with respect to fever prevention. 
All air upon the land has more or less 
impurities and germ life. If the pur- 
pose of the nose and its membranes is 
not to strain and collect these poisons, 
then certainly the Creator might have 
omitted the nose and allowed us to 
breathe through the mouth. Taking 
air into the lungs, partly through the 
mouth, only tends tomake the nose an 
unhealthy organ, a very breeding place 
for disease. A very liberal use of hand- 
kerchiefs may be suggested as an effec- 
tual aid to keep poisons out of the 
system. Parents should teach children 
to breathe through the nose ; at night it 
should be seen that they are so placed 
that the tendency is to natural breath- 
ing. 

Another important point with respect 
to fevers is thejprevention of colds; this, 
after the consideration of good general 
health, is of the utmost importance. 


When the pores of the skin are closed 
malarial poisons are likely to accumu- 
late rapidly in the system. 


The effort of 
nature to throw off this accumulation 
is the well-known ague or ‘‘shakes,” 
followed by fever and thesweating. A re- 
turn of this takes place when there is 
again a large increase of the malarial 
poison, making thus the periodical 
returns. 

One of the surest means to prevent 
colds is the wearing of wool next to the 


body. The English Government made 
experiments running through a series 
of years, clothing soldiers and sailors 
in the several fabrics, cotton, linen and 
woolen, the results of these investigations 
was to clothe their soldiers and sailors 
in wool the year round. The wearing 
of wool garments has received quite an 
impetus in Germany through the in- 
fluence of a man who has gone so far 
as to insist that no one article on the 
body should be of other material, he 
maintaining that wool only can carry 
off and dissipate the poisonous effluences 
of the body, while other materials re- 
tainthem. ; 

It is believed that the malaria germ 
rises on the heavy air at night and falls 
again at or after sunrise. Itis found that 
no malarial fever exists in the region of 
sulphur works. The Abyssinians, when 
preparing to hunt the elephant in mala- 
rious districts, thoroughly fumigate 
themselves with sulphur. Sulphuysgus 
acid has been adopted by the health 
board of the general government as the 
disinfectant to be used in case of an 
invasion by the cholera germ. In any 
district where malaria is localized it 
would seem to be a very simple and 
effective way to kill the fever germs by 
burning the sulphur just at nightfall. 
Sulphur is so very inexpensive that it 
would cost only a few dollars to try 
the experiment. 





A Mepico-LeGaL CompounD.—A client 
received a note from his lawyer which he 
was unable to decipher. On his way to his 
office he met a friend, at the door of a 
drug store. The friend, after vainly at- 
tempting toread the note, suggested 
that they step inside and hand it to the 
druggist without comment. The drug- 
gist, after studying it in silence for a few 
minutes, stepped behind the prescrip- 
tion case, and in a_ short time re- 
turned: with a bottle of  medi- 
cine, duly labeled and bearing direc- 
tions. When the gentleman saw his 
lawyer, he was informed that the note 


was a notice for him to call at his office 
between three and four the follow- 
ing day. The Medical Age well says, 
with reference to this incident, that ‘‘ It 
is a pretty difficult matter to ‘stick’ the 
regulation druggist.” 
—_—- e110, 

VITATIVENESS, 
To me the thought of death is terrible, 
Having such hold on life. To thee it is not 
So much even as the lifting of a latch ; 
Only a step into the open air 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its trans- 


parent walls! 
LONGFELLOW. 





Child-Culture. 








ASSOCIATION. 


HE influence of climate upon veg- 
etation, and even the inhabitants 
of our earth, is evident. Climatic in- 
fluences acting through long periods of 
time have had much to do with the 
great diversity existing among the 
various races. We see how the hot, 
humid climate of the torrid zone dwarfs 
the intellect and enfeebles the physical 
powers of -its people ; we are told of the 
stunted growth of the inhabitants of 
the frigid zones, and can mark how the 
mean between the extremes, the rightly 
tempered climate of our own portion of 
the earth, has conduced to produce 
strength both of mind and body. 

Realizing these facts, a great German 
writer has said, ‘‘The persons by whom 
one is surrounded are his climate,” a 
very striking expression of the fact that 
association is a powerful factor in the 
formation of mind and character. 

Tennyson expresses the thought in 
another way. ‘‘ We are a part of what 
we meet” he says, meaning that all 
with which we may be associated does 
in some way leave its impress and be- 
come a part of us. 

A still stronger expression and one 
which treats also of final results, is the 
words of the wise man when he says, 
**A companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed.” Doubtless this was an exclama- 
tion wrung from him when in sadness 
of heart he had witnessed the ruin 
occasioned by vicious association. 

Everywhere we find this fact to be 
intuitively recognized that as we are 
so we associate, and as we associate so 
we are. 


There is something curious in regard 
to this law of association. It has its 
analogy in the physical world. Take 
two elements perfectly harmless in them- 
selves, put them together and they 
become the powerful explosive, or the 
deadly poison. So itis sometimes in 
human association. The school teacher 
is obliged to plan in regard to teach- 
ing his pupils, for it is often the case 
that those who if widely separated will 
be the most studious and tractable of his 
pupils, will, if closely associated, bid 
defiance to law and order. 

‘**There’s so many of them, what mis- 
chief one can’t think of another can,” 
we have heard worried mothers declare. 
And one cynical observer of human 
nature has gone so far as to say, ‘‘If 
you see three boys together whip them ; 
for they either have done, are doing, or 
are about to do some mischief.” 

And it is true thet in aggregation of 
farces, in concerted action, there is 
strength, whether it be for good or evil. 
The resultant in such cases being nearly 
always greater than the sum of the 
forces if acting alone. 

There is one phase of this subject of 
association to which we would like to 
call special attention. This is the what 
seems to me mistaken notion that asso- 
ciation which would prove ruinous to 
the daughters of the family will not 
injure the sons. 

“You can not go there, it is no place 
for a girl,” is often said in regard to 
places of amusement ; or, ‘‘ He, or she, 
is not a suitable friend for a young 
lady,” while no exception is taken in 
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regard to such companionship for her 
brothers. This is wrong. Of the two 
characters, the masculine and feminine, 
one igas easily sullied as the other. 
And as in the one the passions are 
stronger and not so readily controlled as 
in the other, so should even greater 
safeguards be thrown about it. To sully 
the purity of the feminine character has 
been likened to soiling snow which can 
not again be whitened. Butit is equally 
as hopeless a task to restore that man- 
hood that has fallen from its high estate 
—it is even more hopeless. I know this 
view is not held among young people 
generally. The ‘wild oats” sown by 
the young men is lightly spoken of and 
society gladly welcomes the returning 
prodigal ; but the repentant Magdalens 
are not treated in this way, and this 
very laxity in regard to masculine de- 
linquencies is no doubt the cause of 
much profligacy. 

The pledge of the White Shield in its 
promise of the recognition of acommon 
standard of morals for men and women, 
will prove a wonderful corrective in 
time of this popular society error. But 
true reform in this respect must begin 
in the family, and a code of jmorals 
there instituted which shall be as bind- 
ing upon the sons as the daughters. 
But from the wider, freer life led by the 
boys of the family, they are necessarily 
brought more in contact with whatever 
elements in soeiety may surround their 
homes. One may do much for his own 
family in raising the tone of the com- 
munity. 

A laboring man who had given a large 
sum, apparently beyond his means, for 


the establishment of a high school in 
his vicinity, said in explanation, ‘‘I can 
afford to give that much to procure good 
association for my children.” This was 
the highest philosopby. 

But labor carefully as one may, there 
will be perils daily in association for his 
children. The tares will be sown 
amongst the wheat. What, then, shall 
be done? The farmer who finds a cer- 
tain field overrun with weeds does not 
go to work to pull them all up. That 
would be an impossible task. No, he 
plants some other crop that wil) kill 
them out. If one does not wish his 
children to read bad books, let him cul- 
tivate in them a love for good ones. If 
they are not to engage in the mischief 
which the old adage says Satan always 
finds for idle hands, they should be fur- 
nished congenial employment. 

Let the boys and girls have their hob- 
bies. Let them be encouraged in them 
whether they be poultry raising, tinker- 
ing with tools, painting or gardening, 
as they choose. 

No matter about the addled eggs, or the 
cut fingers, or soiled garments which 
may be the only visible results of such 
employment. Let their observing facul- 
ties be cultivated so that they may find 
in plants and trees and animals, in 
nature, animate and inanimate, satisfy- 
ing companionship. If a child can be 
made to care more for a good book than 
for agame of cards with some idle play- 
mate, if he can only have some interest- 
ing subject for research, for the employ- 
ment of his faculties, he has a strong 
safeguard against the evils of associa- 
tion. M. A. J. K. 





TROUBLESOME CHILDREN. 


HE remarks unaer the above head- 

ing which appeared in the depart- 
ment of Child-Culture, remind me of 
the wedding wine at Cana. The best of 
the wine came at the last of that memo- 
rable feast. Now the writer gives us a 


very poor specimen of baby-treatment 
at the beginning, and ends with the finer 
material. 

Everybody knows that babydom is 
peopled with innocence, and colored by 
its surroundings. A child is correctly 
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likened to a glass reflecting whatever 
passes before it. If gentle discipline has 
been enforced, the little fellow will re- 
tain the impress even in a railroad car. 
To rap anotier person’s infant on the 
knuckles in public, is a rudeness of 
which few would like to be guilty. It 
seems that this mother had a variety of 
luggage beside a healthy, active baby. 
Her husband was not with her; oh, how 
natural it was for her thoughts to fly to 
him in her weariness. Perhaps, had he 
been there, he could have easily quieted 
that little restless creature, that chaffed 
under close confinement, and did not 
know enough to know what it really 
wanted, perhaps an old shoe would 
have been as attractive as the fan, had 
such an article been within sight of 
those tired eyes. Babies are always at 
their worst when away from home. I 
really think they get home-sick. My ex- 
perience has been that from the moment 
the child left home it was uneasy until 
it returned to its own cradle, then it was 
as quiet asalamb. There are plenty of 
this sort of grown up babies. I know a 
gentleman who can not be coaxed to 
visit any one’s house. If it should so 
happen that he is surprised in one, he 
immediately becomes as restless as a 
fluttering leaf in autumn, until the 
walls of his own house inclose him 
round. Wedo not approve of unkind 
treatment when it can be avoided, and 
especially to a babe. 

The fact that that child had not been 
taught ‘“‘hands off,” and ‘no ad-nit- 
tance,” was not the little one’s fault. 
Who could be unkind to a tired and 
overworked mother? I can fancy the 
passenger under discussion making her 
preparations for a journey. How busy 
she was that morning, oh, how many 
things there were to think of, husband 
must be left with things comfortable for 
him, and then after baby was dressed 
she was so afraid he would soil his 
frock before they started, then there 
were the basket and bag to pack, and 
really it may be that in her excitement 


she forgot to provide his rattle or toy to 
amuse him on that tedious journey. 

If the rap had been given the mother 
it would have put the thing ing better 
shape, for she could have rapped back, 
but baby could not defend itself! It is 
probable this woman had exhausted all 
the resources incident to the situation 
for quieting the child; now she was in a 
dilemma. This fellow-traveler could 
have aided that embarrassed mother by 
laying aside her fan, or if she had a cake 
to have given it. Perhaps the best thing 
she could have done by way of a good deed 
all around would have been to caught 
the babe’s eye and snook her head in a 
firm, yet quiet, gentle way, as much as 
to say: ‘‘ No, no, you can not have it.” 
I think that passenger would have felt 
happier in the review of her journey if 
she had by some stratagem quieted the 
restless little one, thus scattering seeds 
of kindness. There is fear of overdoing 
the matter in chiid-training, in advice 
and practice; often the true secret of 
proper development consists in letting 
them alone. 

The little mind opens like the bud, 
slowly. God does not send a flood tide, 
but gently dropping showers. I have 
seen so much of this telling what to do, 
and what not to do, that between mother 
and nurse-maid the child has no correct 
idea what course is right; it is overtaxed. 
Like our school-girl’s grammar. The 
pupil studies it, learns it, recites it, and 
yet she does not know what it means, 
nor how she is to fit it in daily practice. 
So with child-teaching, they are over- 
loaded and sometimes need to be let 
alone, and to think for themselves, in- 
stead of thinking and breathing almost 
through the white-capped nurse-maid, 
and mamma’s orders. 

The writer of this article was once 
riding in a horse-car, and sat opposite a 
sweet baby creature. It was cloaked, not 
hooded, but capped. The babe felt un- 
easy with that stiff bordered thing 
around its tender face—-they are horrid 
things, I only wish the mothers had to 
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wear one every time the child does. 
This little pet would put up its hand to 
counteract, I presume, the scratchy feel- 
ing against its cheek. Every time it did 
instinctively, of course, or even touch 
the starched border, the mother would 
slap that innocent hand. The child’s 
look of astonishment at the cruel deed, 


embraced more wisdom than the whole 
countenance of that young and silly 
mother. The babe (it was about 12 
months old) sat on the white-aproned 
lap of the nurse, and I wondered what 
that child must have thought, or whether 
it thought at all. These scenes, it is to 
be hoped, do not often occur. 





MISTAKES IN 


-\ADLY ‘must it be said that a great 
S mistake is made in educating chil- 
dren. They are sent_to school to study 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
etc., but allowed to grow up in ignor- 
ance as to the laws controlling their 
health and happiness. 

The consideration of this error has of 
late induced five states of the Union, 
namely, Vermont, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York, and Rhode 
Island, to pass a law requiring the teach- 
ing‘* in all schools supported by public 
money, or under state control,” of 
‘*Physiology and Hygiene, with special 
reference to the effect upon the human 
system of alcohol and other narcotics.” 
‘* By it not only the effects of narcotics 
on the human system, but the truths 
concerning ventilation, cleanliness aad 
food, the laws of heredity and much 
more are taught.” 

Undoubtedly other states will soon do 
likewise. 

Does a child know the full value of 
a knowledge of matehmatics before it has 
obtained it? No. Just so with Physiol- 
ogy. Many walk this world blind in re- 
gard to the laws of life and happiness ; 
they do not understand how to live so as 
to avon the avoidable causes of disease, 
which are many, and when taken sick, 
charge our Heavenly Father as being the 
cause of their disease, for some myster- 
ious purpose, regardless of any violations 
on their part, of the laws which He has 
instituted from the beginning to pre- 
serve our health and happiness. 

Surely we are free moral agents, a 
truth of which we too often take advan- 


EDUCATION. 


tage; set up for ourselves and do as we 
please, and that too often contrary to 
God’s will, forgetting that God asks us 
to get true wisdom, which is a knowl- 
edge of the unseen, the true and the 
spiritual, and with wisdom to get under- 
standing of that which is seen, natural 
science, physiology, etc. 

Solomon says: ‘‘ Wisdom, true wis- 
dom is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom; and with all thy getting get 
understanding,” which will enable us to 
see the follies of life and avoid them. 

The curse of sickness and sorrow in 
flicted upon man is not without cause. 
The Bible says: ‘*The curse causeless 
shall not come.” 

Man dies ere his allotted time to live 
has expired, not because the Lord takes 
without cause, but that he takes accord- 
ing to the divine laws of nature, which 
laws he has instituted from the begin- 
ning to control the universe and all con- 
ained therein. ‘* Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 

Many are the cries and lamentations 
from the suffering world on account of 
parents not having done their duty in 
teaching their children even the sim- 
plest laws of health and happiness. 

Can man drink when he pleases, 
what he pleases, and as much as pleases 
without receiving harm therefrom? 
Certainly not. 

Can man eat when he pleases, what 
he pleases, and as much as he pleases 

and keep well? The Physiologist says 
No! for he realizes that digestion can 
only be performed according to the laws 
which control it, Surely it is very im 
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portant to know how to live right, so as 
to avoid disease and misery. 

Parents teach your children in the 
days of their youth how to keep the 
temple purified in which the soul has its 
earthly home. Make them a present of 
“The Man Wonderful in the House 
Beautiful.” (Pub. by Fowler, Wells & 
Co., N. Y.) Read and study it with 
your children. It will do you good as 
well as your children. 

‘*The book is more wonderful than a 
fairy tale, more intensely interesting 
than a romance, and more replete with 
valuable truths than any book of the pres- 
ent day. . Topick up the book and 
read a chapter at random, is to excite an 
interest that can not be satisfied until 
every chapter ias been read, and the 
critic will not then be content, for he 
will wish to reread in order to admire 
the beauty and simplicity of the style, as 
well as the ingenuity with which the dif- 
ferent subjects are handled, and the skill 


with which the important points are 
made prominent.” A few dollars spent 
for books on health, may cause your 
children to prove a blessing to the world 
and to yourself, whereas, without such 
knowledge, life is a lottery, and sad ex- 
perience too often the result. 
Too often, oh, too often, 
The child so bright and fair, 
Sinks ’neath a blow of sorrow, 
Or struggles in despair. 
*Tis true, I say, dear mother, 
Your child you need to teach 
While young ia years, and happy, 
And yet within your reach. 
To you that life so precious 
May cling for words of truth, 
Reject it not dear mother, 
The time to learn is youth. 


So sweet, like buds of roses 
The souls of many bloom, 
But ’ere life fairly opens, 
Disease doth blight and doom. 
EDWIN E. MARTIN. 





MIMETIC DISPOSITION OF CHILDREN. 


HILDHOOD in all its various phases 

is a matter of interest to parents, 

for a predisposition tocertain traits of 
character when unduly engaged may lead 
to forbidden paths where thorns and this- 
tles abound, instead of the peaceful and 
delicate flowers. which shed their frag- 
rance on the legitimate evolutions of 
mind in the aggregate. Among the 
faculties of early development is that of 
mimicry. This in itself considered is 
right and adds pleasure to the budding 
mind, but where there is a disposition to 
carry it to an extreme it detracts from 
the proper development of other organs 
and thus presents a jug handled educa- 
tion out of all harmony with true intel- 
lectual culture and thus exposing to 
evils which a true development of all 
the faculties would serve{to obviate. The 
early use of this faculty in children is 
very striking and often amusing. We 
are a cripple with one short leg pieced 
out to facilitate locomotion and we have 


to walk with a stout cane. We have 
noticed that our anomalous condition 
attracts the attention of children and 
not unfrequently, casting our eye over 
our shoulder we have seen very ludicrous 
attempts to imitate our gait. How often 
mothers must have observed their young 
children after having visitors with pe- 
culiarities mimicking them and often 
with striking success. Scarcely a fam- 
ily who attends church or lectures, when 
the children get home but will find a 
four year old darling mounted on a 
chair or the kitchen table and mimicking 
the speaker to the best of his ability in 
voice and gesture. Little children are 
often sent to Sunday school, but their 
knowledge of the lessons learned with 
all the explanations given are of no 
more use to them than the cackle of a 
goose, but they do learn to imitate their 
teachers. Children of five or six years 
old are quick to learn from example but 
are not far enough advanced to take in 
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the meaning of what they are taught or 
be benefited by the precepts so carefully 
given. A lecturer had the habit when 
enforcing an argument of bringing the 
forefinger of the right hand down into 
the palm of the left. A little five-year- 
old when he got home amused the other 
children by a well-copied action of the 
lecturer. We well remember our own 
little boys after seeing us pull teeth 
would come to us and want to try their 
hand on our teeth. They would go 
through all the maneuvers even to run- 
ning the turn keys into our mouth, and 
all with an earnestness of an actual 
operator. This is all well but the child 
has certain passions blind in themselves 
that must be handled with care or we 
may mourn the consequences of our 
neglect. The passion of anger must be 
mainly ruled by loving kindness. If 
you exhibit passion when the child is 
angered, you must surely add oil to the 
flame, increase the evil in the child to 
such a degree that after teaching fails to 
eradicate or hold within reasonable 
bounds. Lying and thieving are easily 
taught and many a child has been made 
such by honest parents whose duties are 
perfunctorily performed. Selfishness 
beyond its true merits is so generally 
tanght by example that the world is 
overcrowded with it, and its effects are 
to-day blighting the peace and happiness 
of millions. Children can not be too 
cautiously handled, but evils do accu- 
mulate until their lessons are heeded, 
and then there is an upheaving of the 
masses, and the lessons of evil culminate 
in good. Itis of no earthly use to at- 
tempt to cram into children what they 
can not understand ; it only irritates the 
child and weakens tht desire for the 
kind of knowledge you wish him to 
have. As the worst or blind faculties 
are the first in the order of cultivation, 
it becomes a matter of vast importance 
to the child and community to know 
how to guide the child mind so that it 
may escape the rocks of evil thickly 
strewn in its path. All the passions 


when held within their natural limits 
are necessary to full development of 
character—the trouble is in their getting 
out of their proper bounds before the 
moral faculties are sufficiently educated 
to control them. An intimate knowl- 
edge of physiology and the constitution 
of mind in the aggregate are essential 
to parents in the education and training 
of young children. The fact is, educa- 
tion as to time, manner and matters of 
fact is not generally on a very solid 
basis. There is ample room for im- 
provement and the present stage of 
civilization loudly calls for a reforma- 
tion in the practical duties of life. Hot 
tears are rolling down the pallid cheeks 
of theology, politics and law, bemoan- 
ing the extreme sinfulness of man, but 
selfishness with his golden god receives 
nearly all the worship, and will, till the 
down-trodden break the chains that bind, 
and accept the wisdom taught by the 
great educator, evil. Pharaoh was 
crushed because he refused the lessons 
taught. Jerusalem though warned by 
Jesus Christ that not one stone should 
remain,upon another, was infidel] to the 
last, and sank in the mire of her sins. 
The worldly people of the United States 
take no heed to the lessons ringing in 
their ears, andif permitted will sink the 
nation as deep as the fabled Atlantis. 
R. K. SLOSSON. 
— Western Rural. 


THE BALANCE SHEET.—In every busi- 
ness house in this land, in all lands in 
truth, the ‘* balance sheet” is being pre- 
pared for the year 1887. Anxious men 
are bending over columns of figures and 
striving to make the sheet give a fair 
showing. Mothers, too, are looking 
over the events of the year and making 
up a mental balance sheet us to their 
success in the training of their little ones. 
Sincerely we hope there will be more 
smiles than tears over the showing, and 
courage will be given to begin the com- 
ing year with higher resolves and 
stronger faith. A. F. 
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THAT TROUBLESOME CHILD. 


HE correspondence evoked by the 
article on ‘‘Troublesome Chil- 
dren,” which appeared in the Child-Cul- 
ture department of the October Journal, 
is interesting; one of the letters is given 
place in this number. 

Possibly it may not lack instruction 
to parents to pursue this particular case 
a little further. It was one of the sour 
fruits resulting from an_ ill-assorted 
marriage, and it is on and before the 
reception of the marriage ring, and the 
exchange of marriage vows, that Child- 
culture really begins. 

The father who accompanied the wife 
and child, and was only temporarily ab- 
sent from the room, was about 60 years 
old, tall, slender, poorly-nourished, of 
delicate feature, refined, well-bred, and 
a confirmed invalid. The mother, ‘a 
vigorous, angular, coarse-featured, vul- 
gar creature, who had, doubtless as a 
servant, bestowed such charities of care 
on the miserable old bachelor, as had 


secured her a husband, home and baby, 
himself a nurse and heir. 
The over-indulgence of the proud 


father, and the equally injudicious 
humoring of the ignorant mother, had 
made the vhild a tyrant, he was literally 
to be refused in nothing. His toys were 
there in abundance, his clothing, probab- 
ly ordered by his father, was soft, loose, 
and neat, with wraps for exigencies. A 
drink of water being offered the child, 
he grasped the glass and threw it crash- 
ing to the floor where it spattered the 
muslin gown of a rustic bride and the 
polished boots of the hour-old husband; 
a bottle of milk barely escaped the same 
fate through the expert catching of the 
mother, who had doubtless daily ex- 
perience of the same class. The mother’s 
ring was necessary to the baby’s happi- 
ness, and she practiced a deceit which 
would not long deceive those sharp eyes, 
pulling at the ring, while the thumb of 
the ring-wearing hand held it firmly in 
place. 


Then came the fan episode and the rap 
on the knuckles, which was not vindic- 
tively given, but rather permitted to 
occur in the vibrations of the fan, it was 
with astonishment that the “roar” of 
the little savage was burdened, not with 
pain from the blow. 

The child was a subject of commisera- 
tion Itis acruelty, beyond our compu- 
tation as to extent, that a child should 
be left so undisciplined, to inflict upon 
the world his bad conduct, and reap in 
himself the penalties that by right belong 
to his parents. For the world will not 
pander tosuch creatures; there is no more 
senseless humorings after childhood’s 
doors are shut and manhood’s estate is 
entered upon. 

It is rarely the case that a tired, fret- 
ful child in the arms of a weary mother 
or nurse, fails to attract kindly attentions 
from one whose magnetism is not all oat 
of tune. Ihave seen a baby laugh 
through its tears because of a droll look 
on a neighbor's face, and one, when all 
efforts of the tired mother failed, con- 
tentedly cut an offending tooth on a bit of 
leather which had broken from a com- 
mercial traveler’s suspenders. 

I well remember a rainy day when I 
was a prisoner in the sittingroom, and 
‘*as cross as two sticks,” my mother ill, 
the baby asleep, and all toys were dis- 
tasteful. 

I looked out of the window at the pass- 
ing stagecoach, my ill-humor as ap- 
parent to the passers by as to myself. A 
good-natured young man in the coach, 
smiled, nodded, and winked at me in 
such contagious fashion that I smiled 
back at the strapger and forgot the rain 
and gloom in wondering why he did it, 
and resolving to marry just such “a 
nice man” when I was old enough. 

The world would be brighter to little 
people and big, if we were not so chary 
of kind looks, and helpful hands, and so 
regardf:1 of conventionalities. 

MRS. A, ELMORE. 
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SCOLDING. 


T is a fact beyond dispute, that scold- 
ing never does any good, and usual- 
ly makes matters worse than they were 
before. It serves to call forth opposing 
evils in the one berated, which in turn 
brings out still more hard words from 
the first speaker, until what should have 
been but a passing cloud, develops into a 
disastrous storm. 

Webster says that a scold is ‘‘A rude, 
clamorous, foul-mouthed woman.” Per- 
haps we have not realized that it meant 
quite as much as this, when we allowed 
ourselves to express what we felt in 
words neither wise nor elegant. 

Is there excuse for tired, overworked 
mothers who never know the luxury of 
rest? There are such, and without 
doubt many of them, who never, for one 
moment, year in and year out, know 
what it is to feel rested. This may not 
be owing entirely to the amount of work 
they haveto perform, though that of 
course was the original cause, but, hav- 
ing once gotten into such a state, it 
would require a very long holiday to re- 
store the body to its normal condition. 
Is it any wonder that we often feel irrit- 
able, and that the overwrought nerves 
protest against every incivility ? 

Perhaps husband and children are not 
always as considerate of our feelings as 
they ought to be, and to remind them of 
neglected duty, we scold. They are re- 


oo 


minded, forcibly enough, no doubt, but 
are they more thoughtful next time? 
And does this way of doing increase 
their love for us? On the contrary, it 
will in time eradicate every particle of 
natural affection. Constant fretting 
renders us very unlovely, and in order 
to be loved we must be lovable. 

As dreadful as this result may be, it is 
not all that may be expected from such 
a course long indulged in. The children 
soon Jearn to take on the same tone, and 
scolding and fault-finding soon fall as 
naturally from their pretty lips, as did 
before the innocent prattle of childhood. 
They will, of course, grow up a copy of 
their scolding mothers, and thus our 
every-day words become as far-reaching 
as Eternity. We can not think too much 
of this matter, or be too seriously im- 
pressed with its importance. It is of vi- 
(al import, not only to our own happi- 
ness, but to that of every member of the 
family. 

But is it possible with these tired bod- 
ies and strained nerves, to possess at all 
times an equable temper and a mild de- 
meanor? I know of but one way. 


‘* Thou canst walk and weary not, 

If in my strength thou trustest well.” 
That is what He means when He says, 
‘* My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


MRS. SUSIE E. KINNEDY. 





A BOY OF 


You may sing of the heroes of yore, 
You may speak of the deeds they have 
done, 
Of the foes they have slain by the score, 
Of the glorious battles they’ve won ; 
You may seek to eternize their fame, 
And it may be with goodly success; 
But it is not the warrier’s name 
That my heart and my spirit would bless. 
Though oft at their mention my soul hath 
been stirred, 
Yet dearer to me is the boy of his word. 


HIS 


WORD. 


You may speak of the great ones of earth, 
Of prelates, of princes, and ‘ings ; 
I doubt not there’s something of worth 
In the bosom of all human things; 
But dearer to me than the whole 
Pageantry, splendor, and pride, 
Is the boy with a frank, honest soul, 
Who never his word hath belied. 
Yes, prized above all that this earth can 
afford, 
Though lowly and poor, is the boy of his 
word. 
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Counterfeit Jewels.— Artificial pre- 
cious stones have become an important ar- 
ticle of trade. The products of some of the 
shops would almost deceive an expert, but 
the test of hardness is still infallible. The 
beautiful ‘French paste,” from which imi- 
tation diamonds are made, is a kind of glass 
with a mixture of oxide of lead. The more 
of the latter the brighter the stone, but also 
the softer, and this is a scrious defect. The 
imitation stones are now so perfectly made, 
and are so satisfactory to those who are not 
very particular, that their influence begins 
to be felt in the market for real stones. By 
careful selection of the ingredients, and skill 
and manipulation, the luster, color, fire, and 
water of the choicest stones are to the eyes 
of the layman fully reproduced. There are 
a few delicacies of color that can not be per- 
fectly given, for they depend on some un- 
discoverable peculiarities of molecular ar- 
rangement, and not on chemical compoai- 
tion; but the persons who buy the stones 
know nothing of that Yet Sidot, a French 
chemist, has nearly reproduced these pecu- 
liarities, including the dichroism of the 
sapphire, with a composition of which the 
base is phosphate of lime. Two other 
French chemists, Fremy and Fell, have 
produced rubies and sapphires having the 
same composition with the genuine stones 
and nearly equal hardness.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Culture of the Plum.—lIn the nurs- 
ery we select the most fertile soil, and 
manure it treely for plums, a correspondent 
of Fruit Grower writes. Should we neglect 
this the trees would grow so slowly they 
would be crooked and unmarketable. But 
with rich soil and good culture the plum 
pushes up rapidly, often five to seven feet 
in one season, making marketable trees the 
second year from bud, the yearling tree 
being headed back to the point where the 
head is desired, usually about four feet 
from the ground. In the plum orchard we 
find the same necessity for rich soil and good 


culture. I would rather neglect any other 
tree than the plum, but none should be neg- 
lected. With good soil and culture the plum 
grows vigorously, the bark is smooth and 
bright and usually healthy. With neglect 
the trunks are rough and gnarly, sprouts 
shoot out from the trunks, the tops are un- 
even, with dead branches, and often affected 
with black knot, but still fruitful. I do not 
often find plum trees with any life left that 
do not attempt to give a harvest. Lowish 
lands will produce plums if well drained. 
No fruit should be planted on low, wet, un- 
derdrained land. Soil inclined to clay is 
the best, and uplands as well or better than 
low lands. Iam not infavor of low lands 
for fruits. Yet they often give excellent 
results. 


Delicacy of the Sense of Smell 
im Man.—The extreme delicacy of the 
sense of smell in man has been shown by a 
series of interesting experiments. In an 
empty room of some two hundred and thirty 
cubic metres capacity and tightly closed, a 
small quantity of the particular substance 
to be detected was thoroughly mixed with 
the air, and the observer then admitted. 
Among the different substances which were 
tested in this manner, it was found that the 
very smallest amount recognizable was 0.1 
of a milligram of mercaptan. This quantity 
diffused through the-room sufficed to make 
its distinctive character appreciable in the 
small volume of air coming in contact with 
the nerves of the nose, from which it was 
estimated that the 1-460,000,000 part of a 
milligram of this substance was recognizable 
—an infinitesimal quantity, passing concep- 
tion, but which science declares to be a 
fact. 


Popular Medicine !—According to 
The National Druggistt these are some of 
the requests made of druggists: 

Send me some of your essence to put 
people to sleep with when they cut their fin- 
gers off. 
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I want something to take tobacco out of 
my mouth. 

Send me a baby’s top to a nursing bottle. 

An ounce of the smelling stuff that goes 
through your brain. 

Something for a sore baby’s eyes. 

Enough ipecac to throw up a girl four 
years old. 

Enough anise seed to take the twist out of 
a dose of senna. 

Plaster for a man kilt with stitches. 

Something for a caustic woman. 

Something to knock a cold out of an 
old woman. 

Something for a woman with a bad cough 
and can not cough. 

Something, I forgot the name, but it is 
fora cure for a swelled woman’s foot. 

For a man with a dry spit on him. 

For a woman whose appetite is loose on 
her. 


The Academy of Anthropology. 
—At the November meeting of the N. Y. 
Academy of Anthropology the newly elect- 
ed President, Dr. Edward C. Mann, address- 
ed those present on the objects and work of 


anthropologists and reviewed in a very in- 
teresting manner what is being done by 
them in different parts of the world, es- 
pecially in France, where the sciences 
relating specially to man appear to have 


received most attention. This inaugural 
was followed by a paper on the “ Relation 
of Alcoholic Inebriety to Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous system,” in which Dr. 
Mann takes the strongest ground against 
the use of alcoholic beverages on account of 
their effects upon the brain and nerve struct- 
ures generally. Reasoning from both the 
physiological effect per sc of alcohol and 
from the data of cerebra) pathology, as in- 
dicated by the reports of physicians to the 
insane, Dr. Mann decries the drinking habits 
of society as conducive to the most marked 
phenomena of physical and moral degenera- 
tion, and urges the establishment by law of 
measures for the repression of the traffic in 
liquors, and the organization of asylums or 
retreats for the restraint and care of inebri- 
ates. He believes that inebriety is a disease 
of a determinate character, and although its 
effect is subversive of the mental economy 
yet under proper treatment its victim may 


be toa large degree redeemed and cured. 
Dr. Mann takes a more cheerful view of this 
subject than most observers as concerns the 
probability of a pronounced inebriate over- 
coming his destructive habit, and recover- 
ing much of his previous mental power and 
health. Remarks were made on the points 
offered by the President by Professors 
Thoring and Drayton, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Norway is supposed to be a country of 
intelligent people, but it certainly has great 
need to husband its scanty resources. While 
it is not in great danger of invasion from 
any quarter, yet the annual budget shows 
that the expenditure on the army is three 
times as great as that on the schools of the 
country. We might suggest a problem in 
arithmetic for the Norwegians: If 20,000 
men are army enough for 50,000,000 people 
how many are needed by a country which 
has less than two millions? 


What We Know About Meteors. 
—1. The luminous meteor tracks are in the 
upper part of the earth’s atmosphere. Few, 
if any, appear at a height greater than 100 
miles and fw are seen below a height thirty 
miles from the earth’s surface, except in 
rare cases where stones and irons fall to the 
ground. All these meteor tracks are caused 
by bodies which come into the air from 
without. 

2. The velocities of the meteors in the 
air are comparable with that of the earth in 
its orbit about the sun. It is not easy to 
determine the exact values of these veloci- 
ties, yet they may be roughly stated as from 
50 to 250 times the velocity of sound in 
the air, or of a cannon ball. 

8. It is a necessary consequence of these 
velocities that the meteors move about the 
sun, and not about the earth as the controll- 
ing body. 

4. There are four comets related to four 
periodic star showers that come on the dates 
April 27, August 10, November 14, and No- 
vember 27. The meteoroids which have 
given us any one of these star showers con- 
stitute a group, each individual of which 
moves ina path which is like that of the 
corresponding comet. The bodies are, how- 
ever, now too far from one another to in- 
fluence appreciably each other’s motions. 
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5. The ordinary shooting stars in their 
appearance and phenomena do not differ 
essentially from the individuals in star 
showers. 

6. The meteorites of different falls differ 
from one another in their chemical composi- 
tion, in their mineral forms, and in their 
tenacity. Yet through all these differences 
they have peculiar common properties which 
distinguish them entirely from all terrestrial 
rocks. 

7. The most delicate researches have 
failed to.detect any trace of organic life in 
meteorites. 

These propositions have practically uni- 
versal acceptance among scientific men.— 
Nature. 


Talleyrand’s Brain.— Victor Hugo 
tells this story concerning its fate: ‘The 
doctors embalmed the corpse. After the 
manner of the ancient Egyptians, they re- 
moved the bowels and brains. After having 
transformed Prince Talleyrand into amum- 
my and having nailed it up in a coffin, lined 
with white satin, they went away, leaving 
on the table that brain which had thought 
so much, inspired so many men, construct- 
ed so many ambitious edifices, managed two 
revolutions, deceived twenty kings, and 
held the world in check. The doctors gone, 
the servant entered and saw what they had 
left. Not knowing that it was wanted, and 
regarding it as a loathsome object, he 
gathered it together and threw it into the 
sewer in front of the house.” 


Volapuk, the New Internation- 
al Language.—There have been efforts 
to introduce a tongue which could be uni- 
versally used in diplomacy, commerce and 
social life, but they were unsuccessful. In 
France, Holland, Germany, Denmark and 
Italy ‘‘ Volapuk, the World’s Speech,” or 
‘*The Language of the World,” has made 
considerable progress by means of periodi- 
cals which are devoted to it. Itis a vowel 
language and easily learned, and was invent- 
ed by John Martin Schleyer, a poet and 
linguist and pastor of a small parish on the 
German side of Lake Constance. The new 
languyge is intended to enable any one to 
communicate his ideas to another in any 
part of the globe. It is not designed to 
supersede English or the other numerous 


tongues. No vowel language can take pre- 
cedence of the English, or as it now really 
is, the American language. That with its 
hard consonants and few soft vowels is the 
all-conquering tongue of Christendom and 
heathendom. Examples of Volapuk are 
given which show that as a vowelized tongue 
it would be just the thing for lovers who 
can not speak the affections of the heart in 
gutturals. The German would doubtless be 
set aside for the song-like words of Volapuk. 
The name is not very musical. It is a 
word of three syllables having the accent on 
the last syllable, and that lends a key to the 
new language, for all of its words are ac- 
cented on the last syllable, which shows that 
to be the end. This prevents a jumble of 
words wliich make sentences run into each 
other as raiiroad cars telescope. Volapuk 
is a compound word from vol, world. and 
puk, speech, connected by the vowel a, and 
to show its vowel character here are ex_ 
amples: ‘Kim esedom geri ?”—Who has 
sent the letter? ‘‘Flen esedom omi.”—A 
friend has sent it. ‘‘Kima flen esedom omi?” 
—Whose friend has sent it? ‘‘Flen tidela, 
—The teacher’s friend. The inventor of the 
new international tongue may live to see it 
used by hundreds of thousands of persons 
who emigrate to foreign lands. It is already 
spoken and written by a considerable num- 
ber of people in Germany, and as its intro- 
duction into the United States is now to be 
made it will soon be seen whether it will live 
or die.— Zz. 


Spider’s Web as a Barometer. 
— Nature (French) says: One of the simplest, 
most efficient of barometers is a spider’s 
web. When there is a prospect of rain or 
wind, the spider shortens the filaments from 
which its web is suspended and leaves 
things in this state as long as the weather is 
variable. If the insect elongates its threads, 
it is asign of fine, calm weather, the dura- 
tion of which may be judged of by the 
length to which the threads are let out. If 
the spider remains inactive, it is a sign of 
rain, but if it keep at work during a rain, 


the latter will soon be followed by fine 
weather. Other observations have taught 
that the spider makes changes in its web 
every twenty-four hours, if such changes are 
made just before sunset, the night will be 
clear and beautiful. 
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WHAT HAS HE DONE? 
THE world judges men by what they 


door havedone. When one comes before 


its tribunal the question is, ‘“What has he 
done?’ If the man is rich, it may fora 
time show some degree of obsequious— 
ness, but soon there is ademand for more 
than a large bank account or a roll of 
bonds. ‘‘How has the wealth been 
obtained ?” 
sharp bargaining, of cunning manipu- 


In this age of shrewd, 


lations in politics, finances and affairs 
corporate, the sudden acquirement of a 
fortune rarely invitesthe approval of 
the conscientious observer, and the 
possessor of millions may be mighty on 
Change but be despised by plain, honest 
men. 

We will not say that the standard of 
judgment to which a man’s caliber is 
referred is a faulty one in itself, but 
its application does not always secure 
a strictly just conclusion as regards 
the subject. There are many whose 
accomplishments are by no means com- 
mensurate with their capabilities. Not 
that they have been negligent or careless, 
but they have lacked opportunity. The 


endowments of intellect and sentiment 
and morality in them are naturally ex- 
cellent ; they have studied for the de- 
velopment and culture of these endow- 
ments as they could, perhaps, with 
what means were at command, 
but they have been so restricted and 
even oppressed by circumstances that to 
act and work in lines that would secure 
results out of the commonplace has 
been impossible. These men usually 
have a small circle of friends who es- 
teem them for their qualities of head and 
heart, and defer to them on occasion 
when there is need for their counsel and 
aid. Their worth is in this way recog- 
nized although the rewards for the oc- 
casional service rendered may not be of 
that substantial kind that lifts a man 
into a place of ease and independence. 

The question, ‘‘ What has he done ?” 
it must be admitted has more relation 
to one’s material accomplishment than 
to his moral. If a great invention has 
opened some new field of industrial 
enterprise, or some discovery in physics 
has led to a novel and important 
application of scientific principles, the 
inventor or discoverer, when he be- 
comes known, may receive the world’s 
plaudits. There is a substantial out- 
come of such performances taan the 
average statistician can judge, and it is 
entered on the inventory of the world’s 
gains ; it represents, therefore, a solid 
increment. On the other hand the 
moral performance, unlessit be of im- 
perial influence, exciting the wonder of 
a whole community and leading to some 
important development of a_ practical 
nature in civil or social affairs, is not 
determinable by the methods of the ac- 
countant, and can be understood by 
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those only who are near enough 
to the doer to gather his spirit and 
motive. 

The world knows and applauds the 
man whose intelligence and vigor pushed 
to a successful conclusion the project 
of laying an electric telegraph between 
Europe and America. But the world 
knows little and has yet to applaud the 
man whose genius and patience demon- 
strated the possibility of training feeble 


and imbecile minds to degrees of use— 


fulness. The name of Cyrus W. Field 
rises promptly to the lips when one 
speaks of a ‘‘ cablegram,” but who out of 
the small home circle that have reason 
to be thankful for benefits received 
through his instrumentality ‘remem- 
bers the name of James B. Rich- 
ards ? 

The city of New Orleans recently did 
a thing that reflects credit upon its citi- 
zens in erecting a beautiful memorial of 
a woman who had spent most of her life 
in earnest charitable work among the 
poor and unfortunate. Such a testimo- 
nial does more to raise moral sentiment 
among the masses than all the proud 
statues of men decorated with the trophies 
of battle, and we welcome it as-asign of 
a growing regard for moral work and 
worth. 

We know that people must live more 
by their moral nature than by their 
intellectual and physical to estimate 
moral accomplishments at anything near 
their true value. Yet, until they do so 
live, it can not be expected that society 
will have risen to that degree of mental 
evolution that will make it possible to 
answer the question, ‘‘What has he 
done?’ on the solid ground of essential 
merit. 


HYGIENIC MEDICINE. 

THE undertaking of Dr. Dodd and 
others appears to bave reached that 
point of success, in itself very encourag- 
ing, of making a start. The St. Louis 
Hygienic College is now under way, 
and there is but little doubt that if the 
management continues to exhibit the 
enterprise that characterized the steps 
taken toward organization, the new Col- 
lege will expand into an important 
feature of St. Louis’ progress. This in- 
stitution is, of course, an outcome of 
liberal thought and independence in 
medicine, and in’ many respects to be 
looked upon as a necessity of the time, 
but we can not help thinking that if our 
large colleges supported a well equipped 
Department of Hygiene the necessity for 
an independent organization would not. 
have appeared. 

How a medical school, whatever its 
name, can be regarded complete with- 
out having professorships of hygienic 
and sanitary science, we can not under- 
stand, such is the pronounced import- 
ance of these subjects to public and 
private interests. Every physician 
should be expected to possess a good 
knowledge of the principles that should 
govern in the preparation and use of food 
both for the well and the sick; should 
understand the best methods of ventila- 
tion and sewage disposal, and also 
know something with regard to health- 
ful dress and the proper building and 
arrangement of dwellings. 

No demonstration is required to show 
in this place that it is at least, as import- 
ant to prevent disease as to cure it, and 
prevention belongs to the department of 
Hygiene. Those leading minds in 
modern medicine, Gross, Flint, Rich- 
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ardson, Fothergill, have spoken and 
speak strongly on the future triumphs 
of the physician as a guardian of the 
public health, not by his mixtures or his 
powders, but by his knowledge of sani- 
tary law and the methods of hygiene. If 
the established medical schools do not 
make a prominent feature of hygiene in 
their curriculum, ere long, we think 
that new institutions will be founded in 
which sanitary science will be the 
leading study. Enlightened sentiment 
will demand them. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IMPROVEMENT. 





At a Congress of Sanitarians, held in 
England, it was stated by the President 
of the body that since 1870 the death 
rate of Great Britain had diminished to 
the extent of one-seventh, and he claim- 
ed that this certainly very marked im- 
provement in the public health was due 
to sanitary legislation. This statement 
had reference to the effect of legislation 
on the habits of the masses as regards 
cleanliness and order, and was true to a 
degree, but by no means covered the 
ground. Sanitation has to do with uhe 
sarroundings of man, the disposal of 
the waste and refuse products of his do- 
mestic and industrial life, the preven- 
tion of public and private abuses, that 
have a morbid influence on the air that 
people must breathe, in the water they 
must drink, and in the food they must 
eat. The field of sanitation is & most 
important one, but its sphere is external 


and material. 

There were other influences at work 
in British society that did much toward 
the remarkable diminution of the death 
rate, and they possess an equal import- 


ance with sanitation. Their work was 
of a moral or mental kind. For in- 
stance, there are the great temperance 
movements, organized in connection 
with the churches, with the medical 
profession and independently. There 
are the extensive systems of public and 
private benevolence that provide for the 
sick and destitute, for women and chil- 
dren, for the care of those who are in- 
jured by accidents. There is the grow- 
ing knowledge of the physiology of liv- 
ing, that is ministered to by extensively 
circulated tracts and periodicals on the 
nature of food, and the relation of per- 
sonal habits to health. Physiologists 
and observers of eminence, like Fother- 
gill, Galton, Maudsley and Richardson, 
have published for the general public 
books and pamphlets giving valuable 
advice on these topics. Thus a higher 
state of public intelligence has been ac- 
quired, a mental elevation that carries 
with it a greater power to resist morbid 
influences. 

By maintaining these mental prophy- 
lactics in connection with the physical 
measures of sanitation, the health of the 
masses will continue to improve and the 
next fifteen years show a decided ad- 
vance on the high ratio of the past im- 
provement. We need iu this country as 
well organized efforts in behalf of public 
moral health as Great Britain possesses. 
Our people are awaking more and 
more to the necessity of a national sys- 
tem of material sanitation, and much 
has been done in many States to offset 
and suppress diseases of the germ class. 
They have but to understand the im- 
portance of associating moral effort with 
sanitary measures to secure results most 
beneficent. 
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A CLOSING WORD. 

THIs number closes volume 85 of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL. There may be some 
readers who have decided to dispense 
with its further visits for one reason or 
another, and there may be some who 
are hesitating about a renewal of their 
subscription. To these the editor would 
say a few words in the kindest of 
feeling. 

If you think, friends, that it is a wise 
course, that you will not be losers per- 
sonally in any way by ceasing to scan 
the pages of this magazine, if you think 
that your wife or children receive no 
benefit from it, no instruction on their 
intellectual sides, no culture on their 
moral sides ; if your candid judgment 
places it among those unnecessary and 
ephemeral things that may interest for 
a moment and afterward are easily for- 
gotten, then youare right in withhold- 
ing your name and money forthe next 
year’s numbers. 


But if your intelligence says to your 
considerate ear, I have gathered some 
things of real value last year from «he 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
or Heattu; if your conjugal feeling 
says, my wife has enjoyed the reading 
of a good many pieces, and drawn now 
and then a bit of useful information 
from it ; if your parental sentiment says, 
my children seem to be impressed and 
benefited by some of the things they 
have seen in it; if your social feelings 
say, my friends who have taken it up 
have appeared to catch here and therea 
thought that has helped them to under- 
stand the world better ; if your practical 
judgment says, there have. been some 
economical points in it that have had a 
certain bearing upon my own relations, 
although how valuable they have proved 
is hard to tell—then what you should do 
in the matter needs no suggestion of 
ours. Your name and money will be in 
our hands at an early day. 

Do not act hastily, readers; such action 
may keep two dollars in your pocket—- 
to be spent on something that will bring 
no substantial good. This has never 
been saidof the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 
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{o {ju {{orrespondents 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
Pp ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To our conTrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 





1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 


8. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, u distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 
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5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CasEs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 


Can a Huspanp Open His Wirr’s Letrers? 
—According to the United States Postal 
Laws and the United States Revised Statutes, 
neither a husband nor a wife has any right 
to open the other’s letters, and the one that 
does it may be prosecuted. under Section 
8,892 of the Revised Statutes for so doing. 
No State law can override a law of the 
United States. 


DISCOVERER OF THE PHRENOLOGIOAL Sys- 
tkm.—J. T. P.—To Francis Joseph Gall, a 
German, born in Swabia in 1757, died in 
Paris 1828, the honor of discovering this 


system is due. He first announced it by 
public lectures in Vienna, where he was a 
practicing physician, about 1797. After 1807 
he lived in Paris and filled out a distinguish- 
ed career. The experience of Phrenology 
has been that of all great discoveries in 
science and morals, the opposition of the 
prejudiced and skeptical, with more or less 
of bitter persecution when its practical ap- 
plications were found subversive of old 
views and systems. People do not general- 
ly disbelieve it. The large sale of books on 
the topics related to it; the many persons 
who practice Phrenology as a calling, show 
that there is a wide and growing interest in 
the community at large, a realization of the 
uses of phrenological counsel and instruc- 
tion. We are directly in the way to know 
that the press is more favorable than hos- 
tile to it, and the recent publications of the 
Fowler & Wells Company, as a rule, are 
cordially approved by the great majority of 
book reviewers. 

Waite Breap vs. Brown.— Sus.— The 
item you inclose declares an error. The 
physician who makes the statement that the 
white loaf of bread ‘‘ contains a much larger 


percentage of phosphates and gluten than 
the Graham loaf or unbolted flour,” is not 
acquainted with the composition of wheat, 
and the distribution of the elements. Pos- 
sibly he may be familiar with the common 
cheat of ‘‘Graham bread,” sold by the aver- 
age city baker, a “ bread” that is made of 
poor white flour into which a few flakes of 
bran is mixed, and a trifle of molasses is 
added to give the desired color. Such 
bread, we own, is not as nutritious as that 
made of new-process wheat flour of good 
quality. Dr. Bellows in his ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Eating” says: ‘ It is estimated that ninety- 
five per cent. of bread used in Boston is 
made of wheat-flour, out of which has 
been taken, by the process of grinding and 
bolting, all but about five per cent. of its 
muscie-making and life-supporting elements, 
so that fifteen barrels are required to furnish 
as many of these elements as one barrel of 
unbolted wheat meal. In making 
superfine flour, twenty-five per cent. of the 
meal goes off in the siftings of which fifteen 
per cent. is of the nitrates and phosphates, 
and ten per cent. of the carbonates.” What 
is left then in the nice white flour that peo- 
ple so much admire is carbonaceous matter, 
mostly starch. See Cleveland, Pavy and 
other writers on dietetics. 


Tue Sovut.—R. A. H.—If by the ‘‘ Soul” 
you mean the spiritual part of human nature, 
we frankly answer that we do not know. The 
philosophers of ages have been trying their 
best to unravel the mystery, but in spite of 
their immense tomes of discussion, they have 
not reached a definite and satisfactory con- 
clusion, as you will see by consulting any 
standard work on intellectual philoso- 
phy ormoral science. One of the stu- 
dents at the recent session of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. N. N. Riddell, after listen- 
ing to the writer’s lecture on the relation 
of moral faculties to the physical powers, 
wrote out the following opinion, which is 
about as near to the truth as any of us usual- 
ly get when we attempt to explain the es- 
sence of the psychical attributes: 

Soul is the eternal, all-pervading force 
from God himself. 

Life.—Soul acting in connection with or- 
ganized matter. 

Mind.—That which is evolved from an 
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organized brain by the action of soul on the 
organization. 

These three qualities, sowi, life, and mind, 
constitute the immaterial man. One of the 
objects of this combination of soul with 
matter, is to develop and (so far as possible) 
perfect an individualty, an ego. If the or- 
ganization becomes unbalanced in any of the 
several parts, its manifestations become ab- 
normal or diseased, and, if this disturbance 
be in the brain, improper manifestations of 
mind are the result, because brain is the or- 
gan through which the life principle mani- 
fests mind. And when the disturbance be 
sufficient to destroy the connection or com- 
bination between the vital spark or soul and 
the organized body, the phenomena known 
as life ceases; and as mind is but the result 
of the co-working of soul with an organized 
brain, it follows that when they cease action, 
mind, as it is known here, ceases also. Now, 
this individuality, this ego, that has been de- 
veloped by and through the action of soul in 
connection with the highly organized brain, 
when released from its material habitation, 
severed from matter, still retains its indi- 


viduality, and this released individuality I 
call spirit. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE Morat ReeGion.—J. 
E. P. C.—In estimating the size and influ- 
ence of the moral organism, it is necessary 
to take into account not only the elevation 
above the opening of the ear, but also its 
mass, which involves superficial length and 
breadth, and the details of fulness at particu- 
lar organic centers. It is possible that great 
relative development of the basilar organs 
may impart an apparent elevation to the top 
head, but careful observation of the situation 
of the ear in respect to the plane of the eye— 
brows, and the parietal eminences will give 
safe data as to the comparative size of the 
two regions. Asa rule, when the opening 
of the ear is much below ao plane formed on 
the line drawn from the outer angle of the 
brows to the occipital spine, the temporal 
lobes are large, and if the head is broad, cer- 
tainly they are very influential in the charac- 
ter. So a head that rises centrally high 
above such a line, and is broad and full in 
the upper section, contains large moral or- 
gans, and if their quality is good, and the 
person’s culture fair, their influence must be 
important upon his disposition and intellec- 


tual traits. The cases you have supposed 
are a little obscure from the data given, but 
we should expect a higher moral expression 


i> Bhat Chen Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























The Placable and the Implac- 
able.—Every one has noticed the differ- 
enec in people concerning their resentments. 
There are few or none who do not grow 
angry at times under provocation, or as the 
result of injury, and many do so very fre- 
quently on small provocations. This is not 
the question—but why are some people’s 
resentments so lasting, and why in others 
are they only transient? To what organs, 
or combination ‘of mental faculties, is this 
difference due? With some, an injury is 
never forgotten; their anger is lasting. In 
fact, the lapse of time serves rather to in- 
crease the sense of injury, or the desire for 
revenge. In many barbarous tribes this 
spirit is seen, and in none is it more charac- 
teristic than in the American Indian. We 
all know the stories of how he avenges his 
wrongs; how patiently he will watch for 
and pursue his foe, braving privation, hun- 
ger, peril and death to gratify his revenge— 
and all in retaliation for some slight, inflicted 
perhaps years before. In his case we can 
see the workings of large Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Approbativeness, and Even- 
tuality, acting perhaps along with Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness—the latter giving a 
persistent sense of the wrong done to him- 
self. So in history, we read of eminent gen- 
erals, potentates and commanders who subor- 
dinated everything else for a series of years 
in order to gratify revenge. The old and 
enduring feuds among the clans of the Scotch 
Highlanders are examples of this spirit, as 
well as the family feuds in -aany of our 
Southern States, which are entailed. from 
generation to generation, causing so much 
rancor and bloodshed. The Germans, in a 
more quiet way, ate noted for holding 
grudges and spites for along time. Perhaps 
the ancient Jews were much given to this 
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infirmity, as the sacred writers frequently 
inveigh against this spirit. 

Of course, all this is directly opposed to 
Christian precepts. The Scriptural command, 
is{not that we should never be angry, so 
much as to not to let the sun go down on 
our wrath. Now, two persons may be 
equally given to temper, but with the one it 
will be over quickly, seemingly forgotten in 
a few minutes; if the offender ceases to of- 
fend and wishes to be friendly ayain, the ag- 
grieved party is placab’e and forgiving. In 
the other case there is never any ‘‘let up ;” 
the injury, the insult, the wrong never 
ceases to rankle in their bosoms. They can 
not forgive once, let alone ‘‘seventy times 
seven.” It may be said that in the latter 
case, that the person has strong aggressive 
and selfish organs, and weak countervailing 
moral organs. Not alwaysso; my own 
personal observations have led me to notice 
persons possessing this unforgiving spirit, 
who were otherwise most estimable people, 
who had large Spirituality, Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, etc. They were good, 
kind, honest and religious people, and yet it 
seemed almost impossible for them to for- 
give an injury. Their implacability was 
passive, at least, if not aggressive. Now 
what combination of faculties led to this? 
It may be said that it was owing to their 
large Continuity, working along with large 
Destructiveness, Combativeness and the sel- 
fish organs. On the contrary, I have seen 
this spirit exhibited by persons whose lack 
of Continuity was notorious—who could 
never stick to one pursuit for any length of 
time, and whose Phrenological charts were 
marked with moderate Continuity. Inas- 
much as in none of the writings of Fowler, 
Combe, and other Phrenological authorities 
have I seen this subject elucidated, I 
write for information, hoping some contribu- 
tor to the Journat will furnish more light. 

M. 





PERSONAL. 

Miss Lelia J. Robinson, who practices in 
the courts of Suffolk Co., Mass., thinks the 
West offers better opportunities than the 
East to a woman lawyer, and that the 
farther West one goes, the more favorable 
the conditions become. Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory she thinks the best field 


of all. Hear ye, Hear ye, all women who 
have aspirations for legal renown! 


GLADSTONE AND SALISBURV AS WALKERS.— 
The difference between Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury is as marked in their walk as in 
their mental character. Like Lord Beacons- 
field, the latter can not walk, but he can 
saunter. Mr. Gladstone walks, and there is 
no mistake about it. He passes everybody 
as he goes down Regent st., and by exercise 
keeps himself strong. Lord Salisbury passes 
from the Foreign Office to the House of 
Lords, when he does not use his carriage, 
at the rate of about a mile an hour; and that 
is frequently all the exercise he has, for he 
does not always walk from Arlington st. 
It should be remembered that Gladstone is 
ten years or more older than the owner of 
Hatfield House. 


JENNY Linp-GoLpsonminT died from paral- 
ysis in London on Wednesday, Nov. 2, aged 
67 years. The Lind furor both in Europe 
and America during the comparatively short 
time she sang in public was not surpassed 
by that attending any musical celebrity from 
Malibran to Gottschalk, and more has been 
written upon ‘‘the Swedish Nightingale” 
than any other prima donna of the century. 
She came to America in 1850 under contract 
with Mr. P. T. Barnum, and gave about a 
hundred coneerts, everywhere mecting en- 
thusiastic welcome. No public singer has 
ever been considered with so much respect 
by all classes as Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt. 
Afier her marriage in 1852 she continued to 
sing before audiences for pay but retired 
about 1865. Her contributions to charitable 
objects were always large. 

ene 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


One may live a conqueror, a king, a mag- 
istrate, but he must die as a man.— Daniel 
Webster. 


The innocence of the intention abates 
nothing of the mischief of the example.— 
Robert Hail. 

Every spirit makes its house, and we can 
give a shrewd guess from the house to the 
inhabitant. 
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If ’tis perfection makes the perfect brain, 

To some degree, all people are insane. 

This being true, it is a deed divine 

To learn to place the plus, or minus sign. 

Truth lies in character. Christ did not 
simply speak truth; He was truth; truth 
through and through; for truth is a thing 
not of words, but of life and being. 

— Robertson. 


sé 4 


MIRTH. 





“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


**You girls want the earth,” said a fond 
father, when one of his daughters asked 
him for $6 for a new jacket. ‘‘ No, papa,” 
said the ingenious child of twenty, ‘‘ not the 
earth—only a new Jersey.” 

Wife (to husband, an eminent physician). 
‘* What wonderful advances have been made 
in medical science during the past few 
years, my dear?” Eminent physician: 
‘*Wonderful, wonderful.” Wife: ‘‘So 
many new names to old diseases!” 

The chief of the Bureau of Engraving at 
Washington is something of a joker. When 
asked what would probably be the design of 
the tax stamp for oleomargarine he replied 
that a “ stuffed goat” would be most appro- 
priate. That would best represent a * bogus 
butter.” 


A bachelor sea captain was complaining 
that he could not get a satisfactory chief 
officer, when a young lady remarked that 
she should Jike a situation as a first mate. 
The captain took the hint and the young 
lady. 


Young Wife.—I wonder the birds don’t 
some here any more; I used to throw them 
bits of cake I made, and— ~ 

Young Husband.—That accounts for it. 


AN ANTICK TALE: 
WITH A MORAL, 


1 know a man of gentle skille, 
Who fromme a pigge his tayle 

Did make a whistel att his wylle 
Emit a shrilly waile. 


And thus that brutish beeste—in life 
Obscure and lowlie hee— 

Attained by crewel butcher-knife 
To notorietie: 


Who, save for gentle skille of manne, 
Wolde never have been knowne; 
Had not the breath of artizan 
The pigge his whistel blowne. 


Some love the pigge — his chubby chekes, 
His eeres and eke his feete 

( But fals the sage AZgyptian spekes 
If pigges were made to ete ). 


They visite oft his cosie nouk 
With savorie potte and panne; 
And Oh, that eche his neibor take 
An equal thought of manne ! 


HENRY CLARK. 
Anno Dom., 1887. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we séek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publi. , especiall y Rese related in any way to 
tal and p We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Masters OF THE SITUATION; OR, SOME SECRETS 
or Sucogss AND Powsr. By William James 

Tilley, B. D. 12mo., 346 pages. Chicago. 

8. C. Griggs & Company. 

So many books have been written in the 
line of this one that the author might well 
say in his pretace, apologetically, ‘‘So much 
has been written, we are told, that it is no 
longer possible to appear original. Yet all 
will agree that the manner of presenting old 
truths is of the first importance.” Mr. Til- 
ley has his own style and has packed his 
essays with gleanings from biography and 
history in such wise that his points are em- 
phasized while they are at the same time 
rendered interestingly clear. His ‘‘ Masters 
of the Situation” are not so much original 
gifts of intellect and disposition as they are 
modes of using faculty and will, and there- 
fore to a great degree might find some ex- 
emplification in the life and work of every 
man. For instance, Promptness, Individ— 
uality, Application, The Single Eye, Habit, 
Health, Enthusiasm, Manners, ‘* Wait,” Op- 
portunity, Genius, are these ‘‘ masters,” and 
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he treats of them in separate chapters, indi- 
cating their relation to successful achieve- 
ment. The young man who reads atten- 
tively in these pages obtains impressions of 
much less exciting order than those that 
come from his perusal of a Haggard novel, 
but they are impressions that are likely to 
linger in his moral nature, and may at sud- 
den opportunity lighten up into an inspira- 
tion that will change the current of his life 
and open the way to happy results that he 
did not expect. 


A Suort-nanp. Legible as the plainest 
writiug and requiring no teacher but the 
book; with a simplified system of Verba- 
tim reporting, by Rev. W. E. Scovil, M. A. 
This is the claim made on behalf of the 

Scovil system, and to the expert user it may 
be but a fair representation. Further than 
this the publishers allege that experience 
warrants the author in claiming that ‘‘his 
short-hand is simpler, more easily acquired, 
and more legible than any now in use.” Of 
course the thousands who write the phonetic 
systems will not accept this, and think that 
the fact of Scovil’s not being phonetic is 
sufficient to relegate it to a secondary place. 
One feature of this method that is decidedly 
in its favor is writing the vowels in with the 
consonants, an advantage of such importance 
in itself that the press is threatened with 
several new plans of short-hand in which 
the expression or outlines of words will be 
analagous tothe common way of writing 
them. Mr. Scovil insists that the stenog- 
rapher who uses his method can read his 
notes more easily than the phonographic 
short-hand writer, and gives some reasons 
for the opinion, two being that the vowel 
signs are joined to the consonants and that 
there is much less complication. Nothing 
but a somewhat extensive comparison in 
practice with other systems would settle this 
claim. We have no doubt, however, that 
the method is a good one, and that to some 
minds it comes more readily than the acqui- 
sition of the phonetic systems. 


Tue Lives OF THE PRESIDENTS. — JAMES 
Mapison, James Monroz, anp JOHN 
Quixoy Apams. By William O. Stoddard, 
12 mo., pp. 331. Cloth, price $1.25. New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes. 

This writer of biographies gives the read- 


ing world of America another yolume, this 
time including a trio of famous men, the 
most famous coming last. The important 
events in the life of each are sketched with 
the bold, free hand peculiar to Mr. Stoddard, 
and while he does not dwell much on any 
one, he furnishes the reader with a suffici— 
ently full account for one’s general informa- 
tion. We notice a singular impartiality in 
measuring the space allotted to these three 
presidents of our nation, each occupying 
about the same number of pages. The 
young man whose leisure is restricted to a 
few evening hours can obtain from these 
volumes of the lives of the representatives 
of the Nation, if he follow them in the order 
of their production, a good knowledge of 
American history, and gradually accumulate 
a neat and inexpensive library of our great. 
men. 


Tue First COMMANDMENT. A sermon preach- 
ed by Theo. Gestefield in the interest of 
‘* Christian Science.” 

The sum of this, as stated in one of the 
concluding paragraphs, is —‘‘ obedience to 
the first commandment means life, health 
and happiness; death, disease and misery 
are the rewards the senses inflict when we 
follow their allurements away from the 
simple truth that love, and love alone, is the 
principle of life.” This ‘first command- 
ment,” be it understood, is not that of the 
Decalogue, but that announced by Christ as 
one of the two great ordinances of human 
life, and expressed by Him in the well- 
known ‘‘ Love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul,” etc. There is 
more in this sort of ‘‘ Christian Science,” we 
think, than in that commonly preached by 
its advocates. 


One Hunprep Cuor1ce Setxctions for Read- 
ings and Recitations, No. 27. Publish- 
ed by P. Garrett & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price in paper, 25 cts. 

A carefully arranged collection of fresh 
poems and prose pieces representing Eng- 
lish authors of prominence in the day’s 
literature. 


Morner Goose For Temperance NursEr- 
1g8, isa new adaptation of the oldrhymesand 
jingles that delight the little folks, with the 
sort of pencil sketches, thirty-one in all, 
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that are suitable to the text. Price 25 cts. 
National Temperance Soc., New York. 


Applied to Familiar Objects 
r \ 

use of Schools and 

Drawing. By M. J. 

Design, University of Cincinnati. 8 vo., 

cloth, pp. 47. Cincinnati. R. Clark & Co. 

A neatly printed and well arranged 
manual, this. The lessons are given first in 
the form of a no ena in which the 
principles of perspective drawing are ex- 
plained. Then fellow several chapters in 
which examples are given of their applica- 
tion in practice. The book has been found 
of ‘important service as a textbook in the 
institution where Miss Keller is a teacher, 
and is commended for its excellence to 
teachers of elementary drawing. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
The Dental Cosmos, November, New York. 
New York Observer. Presbyterian. Weekly. 
American Inventor, October, Cincinnati, O. 


Building, an Architectural weekly. New 
York. 


St. Louis Photographer, November, Mrs. 
Fitzgibbon-Clark, St. Louis. 


Journal of Reconstructives, October, New 
York. To be commended for its indepen- 
dent tone. 


Archives of Dentistry, October, St. Louis. 
A condensed .monthly record of dental 
news, inventions, and progress. 


World Travel Gazette, July and August. 
World Travel Company, New York 
Contains valuable hints on touring in this 
and other countries. 


The Hahnemannian, Monthly,October. Phil- 
adelphia. A long established medium for 
the dissemination of the medical theory to 
which it owes its name. 


The American Magazine certainly improves 
and is consistent in presenting American 
subjects for the reader’s consideration. 
The list for November is long and richly 
illustrated. New York. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, the December num- 
ber, contains From the Ranks, a complete 
novel. My First Appearance. With Gauge 
& Swallow. Earthworms and Society. 
Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt. The Drum. 
Major. Dinah Maria Mulock-Craik. 


The Eclectic, November, contains choice 
leanings from such foreign sources as the 
‘ortnightly Review, Macmillan’s, Black- 

woods, the Gentlemen's, Cornhill Magazine, 
Temple Bar, , Academy, 

Review, and is more than usually 

ing. 


Herald of Health for November. The policy 
of the editor in discussing a variety of 
sanitary topics in brief, pithy items is to be 
commended. Herald of Health Company, 
New York. 


The Popular Science Monthly, November, has 
in iis always full list of topics, these which 
are likely to invite an attentive reading. 
Agassiz and Evolution, Science and 
Revelation, About the Wedding Ring, A 
Kitchen College, The Unhealthfulness of 
Basements, Sketch of Chester 8. Lyman. 
Popular Miscellany has a good variety of 
te § items. D. Appleton & Co., Kew 

ork. 


Harper's’ Magazine, November, is charm- 
ingly illustrated; the titles, especially A 
Santa Barbara Holiday, Chantilly, The 
Ckateau and the Collections, The other 
End of The Hemisphere, and Here and 
There in the South covering the best work 
of the artists. The literary features of the 
number are more varied than usual. Taken 
altogether a very satisfactory issue. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The School, vol. 1, No. 1, is received’ from 
Springfield, Mass. Especially designed 
for officers and teachers. This first num- 
ber is neat, an! as unostentatious in all 
de ments as its first editorial. If it is 
to be the medium for original contributions 
from live teachers, we wish it success. If 
it is to be a mere clipping machine its race 
will be short, for there have been many 
launchings of that sort followed by wreck. 


The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, Dr. T. 
D. Crothers, Editor. A careful analysis 
of the pathological effects of inebriety, by 
Dr. E. C. Mann, is the first article of this 
number, and its terms are strongly supple- 
mented by the articles that follow. Brief 
notes on tea drinking and tobacco amblyo- 
pia point to the nerve degeneration caused 
by such common habits. This publication 
is worthy extensive reading as a scientific 
instrumentality ofsocial and political re- 
form. Hartford, Conn. 


The Century, November, opens patriotically 
with The Home and Haunts of Washing- 
ton, followed by Mount Vernon as it is. 
Other distinctively American topics are 
Saint Gaudens Lincoln, The President- 
Elect at Springfield.—in the Abraham 
Lincoln series, Sugar making in Louisi«na, 
Grant’s Last Campaign. In the editorial 
and other departments, Sanitary Legisla- 
tion in American Cities, The Incompetence 
of Legislative Bodies. The Powel Por- 
traits of Washington will claim a read- 
ing. Composite portraits shows much 
photographic industry on the part of some 
observers, with not very satisfactory re- 


Ys ygnits for the theorists who have zealously 


% pported the idea. New York. 
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